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MEN AND THINGS IN DUBLIN, 


Tue Irish, though a national peo- 
ple—though proud of their country, 
which they, with much metaphorical 
justice, call ‘the gem of the world’— 
and though warmly, sincerely, and 
earnestly anxious to promote the in- 
terests of Ireland, have a most extra- 
ordinary way of showing their pa- 
triotism. In almost every thing they 
contrast themselves with their more 
opulent sister, and, of course, where 
arts and manufactures, where trade 
andcommerce, are concerned, suffer 
severely from the comparison. Eng- 
land appears not so much an object 
of emulation as of envy; they look 
upon themselves as unjustly excluded 
from her wealth and splendour ; and 
while they lament, as it were, their 
less fortunate destiny, they never 
think of attaining, much less of sur- 
passing, the mL though somewhat 
gaudy, pre-eminence to which their 
neighbours have arrived. Like the Is- 
raelites who hung their harps upon 
the willows which grew in a strange 
land, and wept for Jerusalem, the 
people of Ireland look as if they were 
aliens from England, and seem to 
mourn less for the state of their own 
country, than for the absence of 
those things which Englishmen pos- 
sess. They are taken with the mere 
show of the thing ; they judge from 
deceitful appearance ; and while, like 
an infatuated lover, they are enamour- 
ed with the tinsel, and flutter, and dress 
ofan only object, they refuse to avert 
their eyes from the darling of their 
contemplation, and survey her rivals 
—and, in many points, perhaps her 
more attractive equals. If, instead 
of enumerating the vessels which 
arrive annually at the ports of Liver- 
pool and London; if, instead of 
sighing overthe amount of English im- 
ports and exports; and if, instead of 
wondering at the economy and variety 
of British manufactures, they were 
for once to overlook the island which 
intervenes between them and_ the 
Continent, and survey men and things 
in the civilized nations of Europe, 
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they could scarcely fail to return from 
the mental excursion with higher 
notions of themselves, and more con- 
sciousness of being not altogether 
despicable. If trade and commerce 
be desirable, they have them when 
compared with France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany, &c. &c. in abundance ; 
and if a superior knowledge in and 
existence of manufactures be consi- 
dered essential to the well-being of a 
nation, they, in these things, surpass 
most of the polished nations of 
Europe. If education gives a king- 
dom superior claims to happiness or 
notoriety, Ireland ought to a happ 

and famous; and even if wealth, rea 

personal and national property, be a 
thing to be proud of, the people of 
this country should not be afraid to 
come into open court and defend 
themselves. The misfortune is, that 
they never think of extending their 
vision over so wide a space. They 
are content to look through a magni- 
fying glass, in which nothing appears 
but English wealth, English com- 
merce, English consequence, and 
English grandeur. They never ques- 
tion the glory, the use, or the advan- 
tage of these attributes; but seeing 
them reflected, in a much inferior 
degree, at home, they sigh in despair, 
or sit inactively devoured by envy, 
while their conduct helps to aggra- 
vate the state of things of which they 
complain. 

They order these things better 
in Scotland. Sawney’s barren and 
beggarly country is, in his own es- 
timation, and, by dint of his perse- 
vering impudence, in the estima- 
tion of many Pye ei the finest 
country on the globe. Although 
there is more misery, more thieving, 
more immorality, aud more bastardy 
among its two millions of inhabitants 
than amony the seven millions in 
Ireland, a true Scot is never found to 
acknowledge these things, much less 
to admit that the land o’cakes is in- 
ferior, even in point of wealth, to any 
country in Europe. Whoever reads 
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their newspapers and magazines can- 
not failto detect the little patriotic 
lies which nestle in every paragraph. 
England is reeommended to copy and 
adopt all their rascally institutions ; 
und is, from time to time, invited to 
follow the Scotch plan of banking, the 
Scotch plan of preaching, and the 
Scotch plan of administering justice. 
Their authors are models for English 
writers—their books and reviews are 
superexcellent. They alone under- 
stand metaphysics and _ political 
economy. Their physicians and sur- 
geons are much better than those of 
Dublin, although the latter study 
three times as long and cure ten times 
smany. ‘Their newspapers, or their 
tors, never think of allowing any 
uperiority to England; but they 
never fail, on certain points, to com- 
pare themselves with poor self-de- 
graded Ireland. They draw up state- 
ments of imports and exports, and 
remark how tar they are before Pad- 
dy; and our simple Editors insert 
these insidious paragraphs in the most 
conspicuous places, without a word 
by way of comment! They never think 
of retaliating ; they never tell Sawney 
that half his population are much 
more distressed than the most miser- 
able in Ireland; or that, notwith- 
standing all his beast about agricul- 
ture, Ac. he cannot rear, on a sur- 
face equal to that of Ireland, enough 
of corn or potatoes to feed his two 
milhons, while the province of Mun- 
ster alone eNports mere grain than 
Scotland grows. 
‘easconade of the Scot, though 
very reprehensible, is, in my opinion, 
preferable to our whine about want 
of capital, and the other cant phrases, 
which now are as familiar to us as 
‘houschold words” In a= national 
point of view, at least, the thing has 
told well. Scotland has been made 
fespectable—her literature has a 
naume—and her critics are allowed to 
decide on the merits of their neigh- 
bours ITer press is ho longer al by- 
word for scorn, and even her brogue 
and her barbarous historv have been 
mace things of fashion and of study. 
But, perhaps, the most singular thing 
mn all this is, that England is directly 
made Lo support her press and con- 
tribute to her literature. Like the 
old man of the sawnev has 
mounted upon the brawny shoulders 
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of John Bull; and, while he denies 
that he is a burthen, he pretends to 
see much further than his supporter. 

To those mistaken notions of the 
Irish people, which have sosadly de- 
preciated the country in the estima- 
tion of foreigners, must be attributed 
the comparative insignificance in 
which the Irish metropolis has re- 
mained. The Dublin cockneys have 
no St. Paul’s, or Calton Hill, to which 
they are in the habit of associating 
any thing local or national. They 
cannot be said to pride themselves 
upon any particular object in this 
city; and, though their spacious 
streets exhibit many a goodly equi- 
page, and their mimic court many a 
scene of festivity and grandeur, they 
turn away from these things with a 
kind of sickly loathing, because they 
are not rare | to the pride and pomp 
of the English court, and are inferior 
to the splendid vehicles which throng 
Pall Mall, where courtiers crowd, 
once a year, to the levee. Carlisle 
bridge is a fine bridge, but it is no- 
thing compared to Waterloo ; and the 
Liffey is pretty enough between its 
really beautiful quays, but then it is 
not covered with shipping like the 
Thames or the Medway. With a 
jaundiced eye, they see every thing 
about them discoloured ; and, though 
their Bank—once the Senate House— 
looks like a thing transported, in all its 
iristine beauty, from Athens to Col- 
om Green; and, though their Uni- 
versity, and Post-Office, and Custom 
House, are superior to any thing of 
the same kind in London, they take 
no pride in them, because they ha- 
bitually regard every thing native— 
except themselves—as inferior to 
what England can produce. When 
the king was here we sighed for the 
lamp of Aladdin, that we might erect 
an appropriate residence for his ma- 
jesty during his visit, and have a place 
wherein he might sojourn at a future 
time. Being no enchanters a sub- 
scription was opened, meetings here 
held, and speeches made, never 
dreaming all the time that Cariton 
Palace, St. James’s Palace, and Buck- 


lngham House, were mere hovels 
compared with the ancient and 
venerable Castle of Dublin. In fact 


nine-tenths of the people would not 
believe this, even at the present 
} . 4a < ; . - : e 1] their 
qav, so Opposite is it to a 
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pre-conceived notions of kingly 
grandeur and English magnificence. 

Goldsmith, I think, in his ‘ Citizen 
of the World,’ relates astory of a 
traveller who bewailed the humilia- 
tion of his condition, because he was 
only seated on an ass, while a gay 
cavalier rode before him on a more 
stately quadruped. Luckily he avert- 
ed his head; and, on seeing the 
thousands who trudged behind him 
on foot, he acquired a higher notion 
of himself, and thought that there 
were worse things in this world than 
being obliged to ride upon a donkey. 
My townsmen would do well to 
imitate his example; and if, instead 
of considering every thing amongst 
them only in reference to the same 
things in London—to which Dublin 
ever must bear but a remote affinity— 
they were to compare their metropo- 
lis with Lisbon, Madrid, Warsaw, 
Naples, Vienna, or any of the other 
chief cities of continental nations, 
they would see that there is no real 
cause to consider themselves behind 
the restof Europe in point of elegance 
or civilization. If Dublin wants a 
hative senate, so do the majority of 
kingdoms; and, though the resident 
gentry are neither very numerous 
hor very wealthy, still they are quite 
as Opulent as the aristocracy of most 
countries, with the exception of 
France. Besides, they should not 
forget that the western world— 
to which they look with so much ad- 
miration—has neither lords nor baro- 
hets—dowagers nor lady-lieutenants. 
The evils which grow out of this 
sickiy state of public opinion, this 
degrading propensity to under-value 
every thing Irish, are of incalculable 
magnitude. They spread like a mil- 
dew over the tendrils of public virtue, 
and blight them as they bud. The 
activity, not only of the nation but 
of individuals, is bound down to the 
earth by imaginary cords, while the 
absence of noble daring strengthens 
the notion of Ireland beine worthless, 
andofher people being deficient in 
moral energy. These imputations 
areas common as they are unjust ; 
for, the truth is, every thing here is 
impossible, because nothing is at- 
tempted. We do not want the spirit 
of adventure, but our city abounds 
with those croakers of which Frank- 
lin complains, who do nothing but go 
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about promising discomfiture to all 
enterprise. Unhappily, public opi- 
nion is on their side; and, like vulgar 
prophecies, these prognostications 
tend to their own fulfilment. Look 
at our press as an illustration. Our 
people are a// educated, and a taste 
for reading is abroad; yet, notwith- 
standing all this—and notwithstand- 
ing that we have five thousand 
clergymen of different denominations 
—and as many lawyers and doctors, 
remarkable for the extent and ele- 
gance of their acquirements—our 
press is far behind even that of Glas- 
gow! ‘This does not arise from the 
want of resident talent; for the best 
articles in the London and Edinburgh 

eriodicals are written by men living 
in Dublin; and, on close inspection, 
it will be found that there are, at this 
moment, twice as many literary 
men, of unquestionable abilities, re- 
siding in Ireland as in Scotland. 
These want neither patriotism nor 
industry; but, the truth is, we stand 
in need of a Jeffrey, who should col- 
lect into one focus the scattered rays 
of genius, which now shed a brilliant 
but unprofitable light upon the coun- 
try, and give them a useful and na- 
tional direction. 

But no such man will bless our 
island. Scotchmen are all Caledo- 
nians; but Irishmen are Protestants 
or Catholics—helots or oppressors— 
not Hibernians. They are too busy 
—the one in endeavouring to rise— 
and the other in labouring to keep 
him down—tothink of any thing but 
immediate advantage; and, in the 
unhallowed conflict, the good of the 
country is forgotten or postponed. 
What the Catholie will do, the Pro- 
testant, or, at least, the exclusionist, 
will not; and what the one under- 
takes the other considers himself 
entitled to counteract. Under such 
circumstances a legitimate press can 
never flourish. Besides, the political 
degradation in which the great body of 
the people are kept fills the country 
with murmursof discontent, embitters 
social intercourse, and disqualifies the 
public mind for contemplating any 
thing but political measures or 
polemical controversies, ; . 

To the penal laws—worse in their 
remote and indirect consequences 
than in their immediate inflictions— 
is to be attribated the existence of 
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that disposition in Ireland, which 
mmilitates against public good. Men, 
conscious of being oppressed, and 
smarting under daily insult and per- 
petual injustice, will not be persuaded 
that their country can soar above mis- 
rule, or that the energy of individuals, 
if well directed, could counteract the 
erroneous principles of government. 
Iu all their reasoning, they take no 
note of local circumstances, but came 
at once to a conclusion unfavourable 
tothemselves. While this continues 
to be the case—and continue it will 
while there remains one link of the 
penal chain to clink against an- 
other—the ephemeral and inflated de- 
claimer, who appeals to the preju- 
dices and the passions of the people, 
will possess more influence than the 
calin and dispassionate reasoner, who 
labours only toinstruct. [tis in vain 
to tell thei, that by making them- 
selves respectable, they will be ac- 
quiring a kind of equality with their 
neighbours, not less advantageous 
than a removal of legal restriections— 
which eventually it would effect—and 
that to be respectable in the eyes of 
others, they must learn to think well 
of themselves. They are too honest 
to practice deception ; political arti- 
fices are foreign to their open and 
manly sincerity; and as they really 
believe that they are the most de- 
graded, most miserable, and worst 
used people onthe globe, they can- 
not bring themselves to suppose— 
much less assert—that they are not 
what natives and foreigners have 
described them, even though this 
description be distorted and over- 
charged. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
Catholic politics predominate in Dub- 
lin, and that the new Association, 
which promises to remove the evils of 
which the people complain, is regard- 
ed with some attention? The Orange 
party, the half-licked members of 
which, under the auspices of the 
secretary, still linger like unburied 
ghosts about our public oflices, is vir- 
tually defunct. The violence of the 
‘Mail’ is a certain proof of its fallen 
condition; and though it sometimes 
give intimation of its imbecility in 
the north, the hand of death lies 
heavy upon it; for they who com- 
posed it had neither numbers nor 
talents to prolong its vicious exist- 
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ence when even partially discounte- 
naneed by the Castle. Besides, the 
intelligence of the country, like na- 
tive plants in the neighbourhood of 
exotics, has grown around, and 
smothered them. They can put forth 
their sickly shoots only where all is 
barrenness and sterility, or when nur- 
tured by the fostering care of vicious 
jnstitutious, or more vicious inmates 
of public offices. Like all fallen bo- 
dies their descent becomes § accele- 
rated the further they depart from the 
eminence upon which they stood ,; 
and such is now their unpopularity, 
that even men of very dubious cha- 
racters disclaim them. They some- 
times, indeed, hike an expiring man, 
make an abortive effort to recover 
breath ; but the struggle, byits weak- 
ness only indicates, the near approach 
of dissolution. 

The Catholic cause, at this mo- 
ment, may be said to occupy, next to 
local distress, the public mind in I[re- 
land, though it must be confessed that 
the people no longer manifest a chi- 
valrous zeal in support of men and 
measures identified with their ques- 
tion. This apathy, however, is but 
thinly spread over the surface of the 
public mind, for it requires only an 
occasion to renew that intense inte- 
rest which all classes took, twelve 
months since, in the proceedings of 
the Association. Relaxation, perhaps, 
was necessary, lest perpetual tension 
should weaken the energy of the 
people. The Catholic leaders seem 
to have been of this opinion ; for if 
not, they acted with an impolicy not 
to be expected from men, who de- 
rived all their strength from public 
sympathy. In the first place, they 
latterly burst through the bond of 
union, which gave them influence and 
importance ; and, in the next place, 
with a strange ignorance of human 
nature, they shut the public out from 
their deliberations. The ‘ fourteen 
days’ proceedings almost fell unheard 
upon the public ear. None but sub- 
scribers of a guinea each were ad- 
mitted, and thus the attendance was 
extremely limited. The ‘ orator’ 
had no ‘clue to passion ;”’ empty 
benches emitted no grateful ‘ cheers,’ 
nor the less flattering ‘ hear—hear.’ 
‘No one cried God bless him ;’ and, 
as his declamation was to reach the 
public oaly through the medium of 





an abridged report, he was regardless 
of both the matter and the manner, 
which, in deference to an audience, 
would have been studied and polish- 
ed. The eternal speakers, therefore, 
had it nearly all to themselves; but, 
aware of their error, they endeavour- 
ed to supply a remedy during the 
latter days of the sitting. They in- 
vited the ladies, brought their wives 
aud daughters—and though the in- 
spiring presence of the fair added to 
the fire and eloquence of the embryo 
lawyers—and though the ladies smiled 
divinely, and waved their handker- 
chiefs with emulous eagerness, the 
thing went off heavily: the curtain 
dropped, but the public applauded 
not; they were not present ; they had 
not their sympathies excited, nor their 
inert patriotism awakened ; they read 
the speeches of Sheil and O’Connell, 
and of O’Connell and Sheil; but there 
was nothing new in them—they had 
perused them an hundred times be- 
tore. The same thing may be said of 
the new Association ; for want of the 
influence of an. applauding audience 
the attendance is alwavs small, and 
the public take but little interest in 
their proceedings. Did they, open 
their doors to the people, they would 
soon regain their former popularity— 
without which all their efforts must 
be ineffectual, 
Cobbett was right when he said 
Paddy was fond of listening to ‘ blad- 
dering speeches. The Athenians 
were never more partial to good 
oratory; and perhaps this accounts 
for the excellence and peculiarities 
ofour public speakers. We love to be 
excited by flowery words and signi- 
heant gestures. Paddy is ever ready 
to listen to what a modern calls 
—— ©’ Connell’s cant and art, 

Ur praise, even with himself, his ‘ Irish 
heart ;’ 

Hail each old jest, each passing common 
place, 

Or gaze in wonder on his powers of face, 


car in each speech the same unchanging 
chime, 


ihe Same smooth blarney, broached the 
twentieth time, 


> ; ‘ . . 
Uur correspondent will excuse us if we are sceptical on that point. 
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But though partial to O’Con- 
nell—and, with all his faults, what 
Irishman is not? he is well aware, 
that though the counsellor tickles his 
ears, he does not arouse within him 
all his native fire. He is fonder of 
mental food more highly seasoned 
than that with which the ‘ leader’ is 
in the habit of supplying him; and 
the man who can deliver his senti- 
ments with ‘ proper emphasis and 
sound discretion’ is sure to become a 
favourite, even though his principles 
may not be exactly orthodox. 

We have a proof of this in the 

popularity of Mr. Sheil. This gen- 
tleman, it is well known, is a latitu- 
dinarian in religion, and quite as ac- 
commodating in political principles. 
It is well understood that he connects 
himself with the Catholic cause, be- 
cause it affords him an opportunity of 
acquiring that notoriety which is use- 
ful to a barrister not overburdened 
with briefs—and because in his oc- 
casional displays, he can take care to 
remind some short-sighted persons of 
the talents they overlooked ; yet he 
is heard with the utmost attention— 
not for the soundness of his reason- 
ing, for his advice is seldom followed ; 
hut for the eloquence of his style, 
the touching pathos, the burning in- 
dignation, and the cutting sarcasm 
with which he dresses up his 
speeches. With a prudence, too, 
hardly to be expected from one so 
young and so talented, he refuses to 
prostitute his genius at the shrine of 
vulgar popularity. He comes forth 
but seldom, but then he comes forth 
yrepared. His subject is generally 
happily chosen, and his speech meets 
the public eye corrected by the au- 
thor. All this looks, it is true, rather 
like the absence than the possession 
of talents ; but such inference is not 
to be drawn. If Curran dropped his 
mantle in his flight upwards, Sheil 
must have received it. 

O’Connell—and though the ‘ coun- 
sellor,’ I understand, has denounced 
the editor of the ‘ Dublin and Lon- 
don’ as his personal enemy,* and 


Mr. O’Con- 


nell, though sometimes hasty, could not have formed so erroneous an opinion of us, 
because we have never done any thing to justily it ; and because we can assure him that, 
Personally, he knows nothing of us. From him we have no favour to expect, and to him 
we owe no gratitude. Our published opinions of his character are on record, and we 


have never retracted them ; but we know too well the valuc of a free press to refuse 
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most of the contributors as_ well- 
known opponents, I shall, I know, 
be permitted to do him justice in the 
ages of this Magazine—O’Connell 


| is, in all things, nearly the reverse of 
Sheil: his religion is pure and un- 

suspected ; and, in spite of the ‘ silk 
gownish petition,’ his sincerity and 


zeal have scarcely ever been called in 
: question. Of his speech he is no 
niggard ; he speaks on all and every 
: possible occasion ; decides on the 
| currency question with a precipitancy 
that would edify Malachi Malagrow- 
ther, and pronounces upon the recent 
innovations in trade with all the con- 
fidence of an economist of the old 
: school. Some, if not all, of his con- 
clusions would startle the Ricardo 
lecturer; and, perhaps, upon close 
inspection, it will be found that he is 
but indifferently read even in Adam 
Smith. Still O’Connell is no ordi- 
nary man; and though he can never 
again be as popular as he has been, 
he will through life retain the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, That he 
deserves it no dispassionate man will 
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deny who reviews the progress of the 
Catholic cause. 

Engrossing us our politics are, we 
still have a little leisure for more ra- 
tional enjoyment. The Marchioness 
Wellesley, or, if you like, her excel- 
lency the lady-lieutenant, has put our 
littl world of fashion in motion. 
The ladies pronounce her taste in 
dress to be exquisite, and the gentle- 
men swear that she looks divine. All 
this we may take for granted ; and 
the most democratic amongst us must 
admit that balls, and drawing-rooms, 
and levees, and the theatre, are at 
this moment patriotic and useful. 
Whatever were the merits of the mar- 
quis’s political measures, there is 
but one opinion respecting his mar- 
riage. The government should never 
nominate a chief governor, unless he 
had a lady toaccompany him. Qh! 
for a king and a queen to reside in 
Dublin; for, in spite of our O’Con- 
nor’s and Emmets, our Tones and our 
M‘Nevins, we are the most royalty- 
loving people on the globe. 

Dublin, May, 1826. I, B. 
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Go—Fate decrees it—’tis in vain 
To heave the bursting sigh for thee ; 
Regret—remorse can ne’er again 
Restore thy cherished form to me. 
I met thee in thy early prime, 
: The rose was on thy blushing cheek, 
But sorrow’s hand hath mocked at time, 
And planted there its hectie streak. 


I saw thee daily droop, decline, 
Within thine eye I saw the tear ; 
I could not check the dewy brine, 
But sate and saw it gather there. 
The changing cheek—the frequent sigh— 
The words that died ere spoken, 
Revealed too well thine agony, 
And told thy heart was broken. 


I sought to chase thy gloom away, 
And bade thee trust the morrow: 

The faithless morn was like the day, 
It rose and set in sorrow. 

I deemed that time might bring at last 
Some change to temper care ; 

The future but confirmed the past, 
The present brings despair. 


admittance to articles not in perfect accordance with our own sentiments. If the 
squibs of a witty contributor have given bim pain, we must have formed a false 
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I sought to ’guile the grief which well 
I knew corroded peace and life ; 

My heart would ’gainst the task rebel, 
Alas! ’twas with itself at strife. 

And yet when riot flushed my cheek, 
As madly I have drained the bowl, 

The quiv’ring lip alone might speak 
The anguish of the soul. 


That lip hath breathed for thee its prayer, 
But nought sustains that sinking soul ; 
Its blessing hath been lost in air, 
For it hath lost its own control. 
To thee, and but to thee alone, 
Through many a scene of joy and woe, 
[ts faith—its folly hath been known— 
But all its madness who can know? 


And when the world stoed by and scorned 
The love it cherished still for thee, 
That soul within itself hath mourned, 
Yet dearly proved its constancy. 
For, spite of torture and of time, 
It yet hath known no change, decay ; 
But in this far and cloudy clime, 
Burns still with undiminished ray. 


And even now, thus disunited, 
Torn from friendship, love, and thee, 
Though every feeling hath been blighted, 
Thou must still be dear to me. 
And though the world forsake beside, 
Though friends grow cold, and life prove vain, 
Though fate may spare awhile A7s pride, 
With fresher pang to gall again— 


Still, still to thee his soul shall cling, 
On every shore—through every scene— 
And though the deepest, deadliest sting, 
Must be the thought of what hath been: 
That thought shall still his life sustain, 
And lighten half its coming woes ; 
And though it must recur in vain, 
Shall triumph o’er its lonely close. 


Go—life hath nothing more to give, 
Like that which it hath ta’en away ; 
It can no longer now deceive, 
Its scenes may torture—not betray. 
Too long our hearts have been beguiled 
By faithless hopes—now broken ; 
We madly pasties ga they smiled, y 
And cherished every token. 


Those smiles have turned to tears at last, 
Those tokens into dust ; 

Then judge the future by the past, 
Nor mourn a broken trust. 

Life can’t unteach what it hath taught— 
Yet what avails that lesson now ? 

Thy peace is gone—my every thought 
Must be the hell that knows 1t so. 
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Maturin,—Even now have I the 
countenance and figure of the gifted 
author of ‘ Bertram’ before my mind’s 
eye; never shall I forget the impres- 
sion which that countenance and 
figure made on me during our first 
interview. I found him in a large 
and rather well furnished drawing- 
room, seated at a writing desk ; while 
the table on which the desk rested 
was heaped with books and papers, 
scattered there in a state of most de- 
lectable confusion. He was clad ina 
sort of loose morning gown, which 
had evidently been in use for many 
years. He was cravatless, and looked 
at the moment rather pale and ema- 
ciated. At this period he was in the 
heyday of his literary popularity, and 
it struck me at the moment that he 
looked like one who had been enjoy- 
ing the good things of life (enjoying 
them too freely) the night before. 
His eldest boy was seated at his right 
hand, copying out something from a 
sadly blotted MS. Mrs. M , With 
her daughter, occupied a place near 
the window, and, when conversation 
commenced, joined freely in it. I 
saw before me for the first time the 
man of genius, the man whose lan- 
guage and sentiments had operated 
on me as a species of witchcraft. I 
felt an indescribable awe—my heart 
throbbed, and my tongue was for the 
moment bound up; but the cheerful 
welcome, the gentle tone, and the 
brightly animated look of the poet, 
soon set me quite at ease, and a a 
few minutes conversation I found my- 
self as it were at home. I was struck 
most forcibly with the contrast exist- 
ing in the person and manner of the 
author and his writings—the one all 
passion and gloominess and horror, 
the other ease, grace, and sprightli- 
hess, approaching even to levity. He 
exhibited on this, and on other occa- 
sions when I was with him, a turn for 
mimicry, and a vein of humour, for 
which I was entirely unprepared. 
We spoke of his own writings ; he 
did not appear to think much of his 
earlier productions, ‘ Montorio’ ex- 
cepted. IT remarked that his assumed 
name of Denis Jasper Murphy, from 
its vulgar and merely Irish sound, 
must have injured the character of 
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‘Montorio’ and his other romances, 
In this he seemed to agree with me, 
observing, that at the time he was 
inexperienced, and in some instances 
badly advised. Of Lady Morgan he 
spoke in terms of the most extrava- 
gant admiration, though he seemed 
just then highly amused by an article 
that had appeared in Blackwood, in 
which her ladyship’s literary charac- 
ter was made rather free with. This 
was a sort of parody on ‘ Lochiel’s 
Warning.’ He read it for me, and 
laughed heartily as he went on. He 
remarked to me that, as a poet, he 
had been accused of imitating Lord 
Byron : he considered this accusation 
unfair, as he declared that he had 
never read one of Lord Byron’s 
poems through, with the exception 
of the ‘Siege of Corinth.’ This 
poem I suppose he admired on ac- 
count of the dog scene. Maturin’s 
taste in dress was rather singular: 
sometimes you met him in the street 
unwashed and unshaved, a pair of 
old slippers on his feet, and his slen- 
der figure wrapped in a large brown 
coat of the rough dreadnought kind ; 
in another hour you probably beheld 
him arrayed in the extreme of dandy- 
ism. Whois there, however, without 
some failing? ‘Ye men of genius, 
tread lightly on his grave, for he was 
your brother.’ 


Lorp Norsery AND Mrs. Bayty. 
—Every one who knows Lord Nor- 
bury has heard of his attachment to 
horseflesh: Nature seems to have de- 
signed him for a groom or a jockey ; 
at all events his admiration of horses 
is remarkable. In his greatest hurry 
to the courts (and he proceeds thither 
generally in a half gallop), in all his 
haste, he will suddenly pull up, if a 
clown or a stable boy, well mounted, 
comes in his way. ‘ Very fine hoss— 
very fine hoss—fine hoss indeed! 
Whose hoss is that, my man?’ ‘ Mr. 
Such-a-one’s, sir,’ or ‘ my lord,’ as 
the chance may be. This done, 0” 
he rides, to joke or to sleep in the 
seat of justice. In one of his rides 
along the circular road he happened 
to come in contact with an honest 
citizen, Bayly, the baker, of Cook 
Street. The ‘ master of the rolls’ 

















































rode a beautiful animal, and, the 
chief justice of the Common Pleas 
soon-contrived to become acquainted 
with hirh as well as with the merits of 
hiseharger. The baker told him his 
name and address, and in a few days 
after the noble baron called to make 
him an offer for the horse. Mr. 
Bayly was’ from home, bat his mis- 
tress, an industrious worldly-minded 
woman, was stn behind her'counters 
She looked sourly upon the visitor as 
he entered. | 

‘Puh! puh! my good woman, is 
Bayly at home ?’ 

‘No, my good man, he’s not.’ 

‘His hoss—his hoss—I wanted to 
speak about his horse.’ 

‘His horse, is it? Oh! my good 
man, you may save yourself the 
trauble. Devil a much longer Pl 
allow him to go horsing about—run- 
ning from his business—jockeying and 
drinking wid you and the like 0’ ye.’ 

‘Puh! pul! drinking with me ?? 

‘Aye, wid you! Doesn’t your face 
show it?” 

‘Very odd—very odd! 
know a & ] am ?’ 

‘No, in troth; nor I don’t care, 
neither,’ 

At this moment the servant-man 
came up. ‘My lord, Mr. Rikey 
wishes to speak to you.’ The noble 
and learned lord withdrew: Mrs. 
Bayly looked after him—* And that’s 
alord, isit? A good joke, indeed; 
but let him take what he got. I sent 
him off wid a flea in his ear.’ 

Norbury often afterwards remarked, 
with a poor attempt at being witty, 
that at first he thought Mrs. Bayly 
was as soft as dough, but that he 
was disappointed at finding her so 
hard and crusty. 


Do ye 


St. Patrickx’s Day in Dusiin.— 
On the 17th of March last, the castle 
guard, consisting, I believe, of five 
or six hundred men, fully armed 
and equipped—this formidable cuard 
was actually guarded from the bar- 
rack to the enastle by twenty-five of 
the horse police. The populace had 
assembled m immense numbers along 
the entire range of the quay, and in 
the fullness of national enthusiasm 
seeined bent on dictating to the band 
the airs that should be played. ‘ Pa- 
inick’s Dav,’ ‘ Garryowen,’ * The 

June, 18296 
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White. Cockade,’ these were called 
for, and readily. given;. the com- 
manding officer, however,dreaded the 
caprice of the mob, and his fears or 
his prudence led him to seek the pro- 
tection of the police. Thus do we 
manage things in Ireland!» 


Town’s Arcn.—-Oh! for the de- 
parted glories of Town’s Arch! The 
usquebaugh, and the life of man, 
and the queen’s fancy, and all the 
other cheering cordials, are still sold 
there ; but the old church, with its 
fanciful chimes, is sadly altered. The 
‘Jucky ‘stone,’ on which the old 
women laid the palm of the hand ere 
they went to market, has disappeared ; 
the admirable ordinary, where good 
things abounded, is broken up; and 
the guests, who at once cleared and 
cheered the table, have departed, 
some of them forever. Let me try 
and recall from the dull gloom of ob- 
livion the circumstances attending my 
first visit to this temple of roan 
I went to the place with a friend ; 
we were shown up stairs, and found 
about a dozen persons ranged around 
a long table. Dine had been long 
over, for I believe when we arrived it 
was somewhat past nine o’clock. At 
the end of the table, in a large armed 
chair, sat the president, a sallow- 
looking round-shouldered man, ap- 
parently friendly and good-humoured, 
but evidently a bee drinker. As we 
entered we caught his eye; he gave 
to my companion the ready nod of an 
acquaintance, but nothing more; he 
kept before his eyes the dignity of 
his office. Some of the other mem- 
bers were more condescending. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ said the president, in a slow 
deep tone, ‘have the kindness to be 
seated; the ninth round of tumblers 
is just gone by. We are all ‘here 
pretty merry, and you are both so- 
ber; this is not quite fair, but we 
can’t help it ; we must only try and 
put you soon onan equality. Gen- 
tlemen, I rise to propose the health 
of the. friends who have just joined 
us, and may they be easy and cheer- 
ful among us.’ This was drank with 
acclamation; my friend and I briefly 
returned thanks, and, having sat 
down, the toasts, which we had par- 
tially interrupted, went on. 

‘Mr. Darcy,’ said the president to 
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a prim-looking little man near the 
foot of the table, ‘we were waiting 
for your May say—out with it; if 
not, you know the penalty—the cow 
is on the table.’ He pointed to a 
huge jug: this jug, it seems, was 4 
kind of gathering fund, to which every 
one failing to give a toast, song, or 
sentiment, was obliged to contribute 
a round of tumblers. Mr. D—, 
however, escaped for this time; he 
squeezed out a May say, although he 
could scarce do it without laughing; 
his own wit literally overpowered 
him—‘ May every honest man turn 
out a rogue!’ A rough-looking ge- 
nius next him gave a most tremen- 
dous May wish—‘ May the devil, 
booted and spurred, with a long 
scythe at his back, and his coat lined 
with twelvepenny nails, go rattling 
down the throats of all liars and slan- 
derers!" The vice-president closed 
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the round—‘ May the world wonder 
at the thumping luck we'll have 
The president, after descanting for 
some time on the necessity of having 
a little ‘ harmony,’ proposed a round 
of old songs. If this proposal was 
meant to produce harmony, it failed 
indeed ; for ‘ discord and uproar wild 
prevailed.’ ‘I can’t sing,’ said one; 
‘Nor I,’ cried another. ‘Nor J, 
‘Nor I,’ went round like wildfire. 
‘Order, order, gentlemen!’ said the 
president ; ‘ Chair or no chair!’ echoed 
the vice. After the storm, at last 
came a calm; the president was 
heard, and he insisted that, as a 
round of old songs could not be given, 
we at least should have a round of old 
verses. ‘There’s no one,’ said he, 
‘but knows a verse, at any rate, and 
let him give that. Gentlemen, I’ll 
begin.’ e was cheered, and went 
on:— 


And now the wars is o’er, 
And he’s returning home, 
In triumph he past grand Caro, 
His fame for to make known : 
And he wid laurels crowned, 
Like Seleegius before Omara ;* 
But the jealous gods of war, 
Wid Mercury from afar, 
In golden billows they came rowling ; 
Wid Boras did combine, 
A storm for to rise 
Against the Boghal na gruiga Dhowna. 


‘Bravo!’ cried some. ‘ Keep it 


came from a rosy-gilled customer on 


up,’ said the vice. The next verse the president’s left. 


There’s the Goddess Floro, 
And chaste Auroro, 

And Diogenius of high degree ; 
Wid Grecian Helian, 
She never was equal 

To Eilleen Dheelish of Athenree. 


The third verse came slowly from little since we entered. 


He sang it 


a country-looking man, who had said seriously— 


About five hundred years ago, 
When St. Cavan bore the despotted sway, 
He was anointed by the Holy Ghost, 
And the twelve apostles did him obey. 
The lonesome valleys he consecrated ; 
The rocks, the streams, and all growing things ; 
The fish, the fowl, and all four-legged creatures, 
The christial streams, and the fountain springs. 


Willowloo, loo! 


The voice in which the next was given absolutely shook me in my seat— 


* Far an account of this general, or city, you may, as Cooper the preacher say’ 


consult all the historians. 
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Says she, since you won’t mairy me, 
ray tell to me-your name, 
That-when my babe is born’t it may be call’t the same. 
Oh! my name is Captain Thunderbolt, 
And the same I ne’er denied ; 
And you won’t forget the day we met, 
Down by the Shannon side. 


Stop was the word : the next could 
not sing ; he was about to be ‘ cowed,’ 
when the president, in his mercy, of- 
fered to compromise it for a recita- 
tion. To this alternative, after much 
hesitation, he agreed. Cato’s soli- 
loquy was fixed on ; a large carving- 
knife was procured by way ofadagger, 
and a book was laid open, supposed 
to be Plato on the ‘ Immortality of 
the Soul” The preparation was 
awful; the performer whispered his 
fears to a friend who sat near him, 
and the latter answered quite audi- 
bly—‘ Poh! there’s nothing init. I 
know where you fail; let me help 
you out; do you speak the speech, 
and I’ll do the action part for you.’ 
This was an odd proposal, but it was 
a serious one. Both rose up toge- 
ther; one extended his hands, and 
the other grasped the deadly weapon. 


The words came solemnly ; and when” 
ever the spouter lowered his arm’ 
the knife-bearer made three or four 
vigorous digs at the air. It was im- 
possible to keep in a laugh, and yet 
to laugh would have been an unpar- 
donable breach of order. The per- 
former, and his action-man, at last 
finished their task, and sat down 
amidst shouts of applause. The ac- 
tion-man himself was now called on 
for a verse : he couldn’t sing—he was 
asked to recite—he wouldn’t recite— 
he said he had already done his part 
in doing the action for Cato. He 
was pressed, and grew sulky. The 
president talked of the cow—he’d 
supply no cow—he’d see her damned 
first. Matters now looked serious, a 
quarrel was about to commence, and 
J] and my friend quietly retired. 
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‘ Far below 


The savage winds have hurl’d upon the coast 
Some hapless bark ; while holy Pity melts 

The general eye, o1 Terror’s icy hand 

Smites their distorted limbs, and horrent hair, 
While ev’ry mother closer to her breast 

Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 
Foam thro’ the sbatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud, 

As one poor wretch, who spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow’d by the roaring surge, 

As now another, dash’d against the rocks, 


Drops lifeless down.’ 


Not long since I spent a few days 
with a gentleman who resides at 
Carne, a place situated in the south 
of the county of Wexford. During 
iy visit we strolled over much of the 
parish, my friend occasionally con- 
Yersing with those we met; and we 
sometimes purposely entered the 
houses of the oldest inhabitants, 
‘In order that I might have a genuine 
vr ol of the manners and language 
of the real old Barony-Forth men ; 
this parish, and that of ilmore, which 
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lies more to the west, being the only 
real remains of the Strongbownian co- 
lony, planted in 1172." 1 could not 
but be highly pleased with our re- 
ception every where; the cordial wel- 
come we received, and the simplicity 
and the earnestness of the inhabitants, 
as they pressed us to partake of some- 
thing. In every house we had to 
drink some strong home-brewed beer, 
of most excellent flavour ; yet all la- 
mented the days that were gone ; for 
their present beverage, owing to the 


* Our correspondent is under a mistake. There are several other parishes, the 
inhabitants of which are Strongbownians, though perbaps somewhat more refined than 


the people of Carne, —Ep. 
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watchful ~ of the .exciseman, is 
mere small beer (/ech in their lan- 
guage,) compared with what they were 
once in the habit of drinking. This cus- 
tom is rapidly passing away ; and my 
friend assured me that, in a very few 
years, there would not be found many 
possessed of the knowledge of the art 
of brewing; nor did he conceive that 
the prohibition would tend to bring 
one single farthing, for many years, 
into the revenue; for the beer, being 
solely for family use, and the regale- 
nent of friends, without the smallest 
view to sale, it was much sweeter and 
stronger than that made in licensed 
breweries ; consequently, the natives 
are certain to give up the drinking of 
beer entirely, at least until a revolu- 
tion in taste takes place. Some 
amused us by singing old Barony- 
Forth songs, composed in a language 
to me unintelligible, and very differ- 
ent from that used at present. The 
modern dialect is merely English, cor- 
rupted by certain terminations, and a 
peculiarity ot accent. Their voice, in 
yeneral, 1s loud, yet far from dis- 
agreeable, being rather plaintive, and 
very slow. The cause of its loudness 
is attributed to the continual and 
awful hollow bellowings of the sea, 
(which nearly surrounds the parish)for 
ever rolling its huge billows against 
the steep and rugged rocky shore. The 
houses, in general, are comparatively 
comfortable ; nay, mostof them really 
so ;—whilst some, to gratify the hu- 
mour of a petty landholder, are far 
too large and too splendid for the 
scanty acres which surround them, 
They are looked on as gilded cages, 
iInere pewgaws to excite attention and 
procure for the proprietor the name 
of the indulgent landlord. 

The population is, and has ever 
been the largest on any equal space in 
Ireland, if we except cities and towns, 
Yet there is not the least apprehension 
of want arising from ‘ excess of peo- 
ple,’ and very few are ever induced to 
emigrate for the purpose of bettering 
their condition. All subsist in ease 
aud comfort by the tillage of the soil, 
wad fishing in the summer months on 
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their own coast. The fishery, it should 
be observed, however, is not pro- 
ductive of much wealth; perhaps it 
does little more than supply the tables 
of the fishermen, and meet the ne- 
cessary expenses of wear and tear. 
Lobsters alone they send to the mar- 
ket, and these they generally take to 
Dublin in their own boats, 

Both men and women are clad, on 
the week days, in home manufacture ; 
the men wearing entire suits of grey, 
or brown frize, with white straw or 
black felt hats, according to. the 
season. Large loose coats are never 
used unless in very bad weather. The 
women wear linsey-wuolsey, or stuffs, 
with straw bonnets: but their Sunday 
dress is very different. To give mean 
idea of this, my friend proposed going 
to a funeral, which was about to take 
place, where, he said, I might form 
some opinion of the genteel appearance 
of his neighbours ; but cautioned me 
against supposing that I then saw, 
especially the fair sex, in their ‘ best 
bib and tucker.’ 

Previous to the hour appoiated for 
the funeral, | was induced to visit 
Carnesore Point. There is nothing 
remarkable about the place, but two 
round heaps of stones and. sand, 
covered with rock moss, and that little 
wild flowering-plant, sedwm monta- 
num, better known by the name of 
‘London-pride.’ Here, tradition says, 
is the grave of the giant ‘Kumps.’ It 
is very probable that these hillocks 
are really the graves of some renown- 
ed ancients, for they bear every re- 
semblance to the Tumuli, er Cairns, 
I have seen in other places. No at- 
tempt was ever made to examine 
them. A short time, however, will 
effect what man has neglected, as the 
sea is fast undermining the bank, and 
one of the mounds is now just on the 
verge of the steep. Might not the 
name of the parish be adduced as a 
proof of my assertion; for there is 
but little difference between the name 
Carne, aud the word Cairn, or Carn, a 
heap of stones raised as a monument 
over the dead ?* 

As we stood here, the scene was 


= . . : . ‘* ‘ 
Carne, or Cairne, signilies merely a heap of stones, and has been sometimes used 
wo express & tomb, tn cousequence of some ancient graves being covered with a heap 


oot steanes, 
Carne derives its rire 


prarish —_ Ft . 


A geutieman well acquainted with this part of Lreland, informs us that 
from the number of rocks and stones which abound in the 
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grand and awfal. At our feet rolled 
the ocean’s immense billows, lashed 
into white foam by a furious wind 
dnd opposing rocks, round which ran 
a rapid boitlin tide. To the east, 
distant about nine miles, rose the ma- 
jestic lighthouse on the Puskar Rock, 
to guide, by its friendly light, the toil- 
worn mariner in his tempest-tossed 
bark through darkness and. danger 
with safety into the entrance of the 
channel. Before its erection, in 1815, 
humberless were the lives lost about 
this fatal rock. Many a wretched 
seaman poured his drowning shriek 
on the howling blast, and was never 
heard of more. ‘To the west of Car- 
nesore lay the Saltee Islands, reaching 
out far into the sea, and presenting a 
high and rocky front to the never- 
resting billows. In the expanse be- 
tween, we beheld a number of home- 
ward bound ships, with close reefed 
sails, hurrymg onward before the 
gale; and in a little cove among the 
rocks, secured from the storms of 
winter, lay the boats and light skiffs 
of the native fishermen. 

Turning from the Point we entered 
an ancient grave-yard, called ‘St. 
Vaughs,’ The ruins of a small church 
are still remaining, simple in design, 
and without any trace of ornament, 
save two rudely-carved heads of che- 
rubims on the architrave of the east- 
ern window. None of the inhabi- 
tants have been buried here within the 
memory of the oldest; nor is there 
any cause assigned for its desertion. 
But still it is not entirely deserted ; 
for many a nameless seaman’s bones 
ure now mouldering beneath the 
green surface of this lone, sequestered 
spot. There js a solitary tombstone, 
and the more remarkable because it 
isalone. It covers the remains of an 
uncle, his two nephews, and the re- 
maining crew of the ‘Sloop William 
of Weymouth,’ who all perished at 
Carnesore Point. The name of the 
uncle and his nephews was ‘ Langrish.’ 

he storm which overwhelmed them 
was sudden and at night; and morn- 
ing presented to the eye of humanity 
a sad and appalling spectacle—the 
shattered timbers of the vessel strew- 
ed along the strand, and youth and 
strength locked in the pale arms of 
death, whilst the sea-yull was scream- 
ing over thein, 
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Perhaps, too, ‘in this neglected 
spot is laid’ the ashes of the proud 
Strongbownians, the once lordly pos- 
sessors of yonder castles. No marble, 
however, ‘ marks their grave of lowly 
— They lie unknown, and min« 
gled in oblivion with the humble vas. 
sal, or, perhaps, they repose in peace 
by the sides ef those. who possessed 
the land before the hand of the 
‘stranger’ had rudely and ruthlessly 
usurped a dominion over them. ‘The 
conquered angl the conquerors may 
here repose in peace; and their cas- 
tles and their possessions have passed 
into the hands of others by the right 
of the sword. Their descendants are 
now as humble and as undistinguished 
as those they once ruled over; for the 
cruel rapacity of a Cromwell knew no 
difference between. a mere Lrishman, 
and an English colonists long settled 
in Ireland. Both he considered, in 
his fanaticism and rage, enemies; for 
they alike had possessions, and they 
alike professed the creed of Rome. 

The present chief proprietor of the 
soi! is an absentee, just come of age. 
He is a coflateral kinsman of Admiral 
Sir Hugh Pallisser, whose name he 
hears. His tenantry anticipate much 
benefit from his presence, with which 
thev are shortly to be honoured. 

The funeral was now setting out. 
We crossed a few fields and joined it. 
The attendants were chietly young 

ersons, for the radeness of the day, 
it being in November, kept the aged 
within doors. The coffin was covered 
with a black velvet pall, and: borne 
successively by four men, on a bier 
belonging to the parish. All were 
dressed in a neat and becoming. man- 
ner, in cloth of superior manufacture. 
Ribands, of every colour, tastefully 
ornamented straw bonnets, the handy- 
work in every respect of those who 
wore them; pelisses of blue,’ or 
mantles of blue, or grey cloth, with 
large shawls, formed the general cos- 
tume of the females. Health glowedl 
in every countenance, the fairness of 
which plainly showed that more than 
ordinary care was taken to preserve it 
froin either the scorehing heat of 
summer’s sin, or the chill winds of 
winter. Mildness, and unaffected mo- 
desty, that chief ornament of female 
manners, beained gracefully in.every 
face ; and all seemed impressed with 
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a due sense of the scene they were 
witnessing. 

When the procession entered the 
— ard (Churchtown) all, particu- 
arly the females, repaired to the re- 
spective graves of their deceased 
friends, and bent their forms in pray- 
er over them. The parish is like one 
large family. All are linked in kin- 
dred by intermarriages ; for, till of 
late, very few ever sought for come 
panions outside the bounds of their 
vwn parish. The old, and truly re- 
spectful, custom of decorating the 
graves with evergreens and flow- 
ers, when in season, is still observed 
here. 

Close by is the parsonage-house, a 
neat building ; but the church is in a 
rapid state of decay. It can hardly 
be expected that, as long as it can 
seedy stand, the — should be 
taxed heavily to build a new one; for 
the only church-going folk of the 
neighbourhood consist in the mi- 
nister, his wife, and daughter, acoast- 
officer, a widow lady and five children, 
one old bachelor, and two old maiden 
ladies. Thereis not even a Methodist, 
nor any other dissenting religionist, 
in the place; and the parish clerk at- 
tends from another parish, distant 
four miles. The parson himself is an 
orderly, good man, no justice of the 
peace, and generally beloved by his 
ea though they pay him 
vetween three and four hundred 
pounds annually. 

The funeral over, we returned 
home; and, having dined, I bade 
adieu to my friend, who advised me 
not to cross the Sands, which divide 
the Lake of Lady’s Island from St. 
Georges’ Channel, but take another 
road. I was unacquainted with the 
way recommended, and having an en- 
gagement of importance a few miles 
beyond the Sands, I resolved to at- 
tempt the passage. 

The evening was dark and tem- 
pestuous, and I had rode down but a 
short way on the bank when a voice 
hallooed to me, that it was useless to 
go farther on, as the sea was running 
heavily into the Lake. A man now 
approached me, and when he per- 
ceived I was a stranger, he saluted me 
by applying his hand to his hat. 
‘Sir,’ says he, ‘ the tide will not be at 
the lowest this half hour, and if you 
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come yonder to the “ Hill of Chour,” 
to my father’s, you will escape the 
shower which is Just coming on, and 
by the time it is over, peeeer you 
may pass.’ Saying this he showed me 
@ mountain wave tumbling into the 
Lake. I thanked him for his kindness, 
and in a short time I was introduced 
into the comfortable kitchen of « John 
Murphy, of Chour,’ or, as he is gene- 
rally called, of Jone 0’ Chour. Jone 
was a tall man and thin, about fifty- 
five years of age, a little stooped, with 
long yellow hair hanging in curls on 
his neck and shoulders. A chair was 
immediately brought me, and two 
young lads, who were parching beans 

y the fire, which was made of bean- 
haulms, and a servant maid, who was 
carding flax, a | removed, the fire 
was left to myself and Jone, and a 
‘brown jug’ overflowing with beer. 
My horse was ordered a supply of 
hay for the night, for Jone assured 
me it would be too hazardous to at- 
tempt crossing the Sands until morn- 
ing. My host related many tales of his 
boyhood, and local anecdotes, and 
many, alas! too many distressing ac- 
counts of melancholy shipwrecks. 
‘You see them names cut on the rail 
of your chair, sir—‘‘ Emily Harville, 
Henry Penrose.”” That, sir, was the 
work of a poor unfortunate American 
carp——’ just as the word was half 
expressed, we heard a loud report 
like that of a cannon. My host was 
silent, and, turning on his seat, after a 
moments pause, he exclaimed, ‘ Lord 
help you! That noise, sir,’ turning 
again to me, ‘is certainly some ship 
just ashore, firing signals of distress. 
Poor souls! I tremble for your con- 
dition ;’ and the voice and countenance 
were sure signs of the sincerity of the 
speaker. Jone’s son and another man 
now came in, and informed us that 
a sloop was on shore at the ‘ Coomb’ 
(near the Point,) and that a large ship 
seemed endeavouring to ride at her 
anchors, just outside the breakers, 
under the hill, and firing guns of dis- 
tress. ‘Get what help you can,’ 
said my host, ‘and run down.’ 
Having fortified himself with a coat 
outside, and a glass of whiskey inside, 
he proposed walking down to the 
Point. I took his arm, he leading me 
free of the rabbit holes, and I occa- 
sionally sustaining him against the 
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force of the wind. By the flash of 
the guns, as they were fired, we 
could perceive a large ship, tossing at 
about half cable’s length from the 
shore. Her foremast was gone at the 
cap, and driven on the strand, along 
with three dead bodies. Further down 
was a sloop meg up with the surf, 
and still entire. From the darkness 
we could see none of the crew, though 
the gale hurried on our ears their pite- 
ous cries ; but assistance was impos- 
sible. The ship now parted her ca- 
bles, and, after beating for an hour, 
she went with a tremendous crash to 
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pieces. The strand in an instant was 


crowded, and every possible exertion 
was made to restore animation to the 
bodies as they were successively wash- 
ed on the beach, but none ever ex- 
hibited signs of life. 

Sick with this sad spectacle, ren- 
dered doubly painful from the impos- 
sibility of affording relief, we, after 
many unsuccessful attempts to restore 
animation to those who were washed 
ashore, returned home, and next 
morning I bade farewel to honest 
‘ Jone o’ Chour.’ 

E. H. C—. 





A SIMPLE TALE. 


I orren marked thy furrowed cheek, 

Thy countenance so wan, 
T hy person, palsied, tottering, weak, 

oor hoary-headed man. 

Methinks that aged cheek, so pale, 
Bespeaks a melancholy tale. 
‘ Young sir, thou thinkest right, for, oh ! 
Mine is indeed a tale of woe ; 
For though I’m forced to beg my bread, 
And have not where to lay my head— 


"Twas not so once. 


As you opine, 


In former days each joy was mine ; 
Look, where that grove of lofty trees, 
Waves proudly in the evening breeze. 
It does a pretty cottage hide, 
And in that cot I did reside 

’Bout twenty years ago. 
My farm within the valley stood, 
Between the hamlet and the wood, 
And was a bit of ground as good 

As any that I know. 


Once on that farm a 
Of cows and oxen 


goodly stock 
ed, 


I had of sheep as fine a flock 
As ever shepherd led ; 
And, sir, the cattle that I grazed, 
Together with the grain I raised 
oes my bit o’ ground, 
Did more than answer landlord’s call— 
I had remaining, sir, withal, 
Full many a sterling pound. 
But God decreed on me and mine 
Reverse of Fortune sore should come— 
The Lord is good—lI’ll not repine— 
His will—His holy will be done! 


My only child 


ew up apace 


In virtue, loveliness, and grace ; 

But landlord’s son the maid beheld, © 
And love for her his bosom swelled. 
He wooed—he won—he wed my child, 
And all things for a season smiled ; 
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But, transient as an April shower 
‘To me and them this blissful hour, 

Our landlord, haughty, proud, and stern, 
No sooner did the matter learn, 
Than, blind with rage, he closed his dvor, 
And vowed to see his son no more : 
Nor was this all. By deed unfair, 
His nephew now became his heir ; 
And scarcely had the writing dried, 
When landlord, unrelenting, died. 
Oh! now it was afflictions sore 
Came on us like a torrent’s pour. 

*Twas but a week from Lady-day 
I went, as I was wont, to pay 
My half year’s rent. The new-made squire 
Looked on me with malignant ire, 
And said, § Just now I cannot wait 
To draw you out a stamped receipt ; 
But, if you please, to-morrow call, 
And you and I will settle all.’ 
The morrow came, but, sad dismay, 
The squire that morn had gone away, 
And none could tell me where, nor when, 
The upstart would be home again. 
A mouth passed on—one evening late 
We heard loud knocking at the gate ; 
A surly fellow, all alone, 
Stood bailifi-like ; and in a tone 
Of thunder said, that he was sent 
By landlord for our half year’s rent ; 
Which, if we did not straightway pay, 
He'd take our cows and sheep away. 
I calmly let the savage know 
I — my rent a month ago. 
Alas! it was of little use, 
* You must,’ said he, ‘ receipt produce !’ 
*T would be but madness to contend, 
And prove but ruin in the end : 
Twas little, therefore, that I said, 
And, though ’twas hard, the money paid. 
A calm succeeded now—this blow 
We’d pretty well got o’er—when, oh! 
Another and a heavier stroke 
He dealt us, and my heart he broke. 
In one short month, alas! there came 
A messenger from him again. 
‘ Your lease contains a flaw,’ said he, 
‘ You therefore must this holding flee : 
Prepare to quit on next gale-day,’ 
He said, and sternly turned away. 
My wife o’erheard the dreadful speech, 
And gave an agonising screech ; 
Thea turning ghastly pale, she sighed, 
And in my trembling arms she died! 
The gale-day came, and we, alas! were thrown 
On the wide world, unfriended and alone. 
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THE OBSEQUIES 


OF DR. MILNER. 


Apapats 3° ob preyeedos, xs xeuplepas, 7H copes avdpes, 
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Evdopees ev reds ccoexpoy calepicova ynypelov varvor’ 
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TueRE is a melancholy pleasure in 
re ep the majestic decline of the 
great and good, and in following the 
mortal remains of those who ‘ darken 
kingdoms when they die’ to their last 
sad home. The feeling is not unlike 
that calm and solemn sensation of 
delight with which, after having 
bathed in his golden beams, and en- 
joyed the blessedness of his warmth 
and light all the day, we watch the 
glorious sun sinking in stately gran- 
deur behind the western hills; and, 
whilst we are thrilled with the mag- 
nificence of the scene, deeply regret 
that the bright source of utifity and 
pleasure is fast sinking from our 
view, and leaving the world to a 
darkness and night doubly felt, from 
the recollection of the good which 
we have lost. 

It was with a mind thus attuned to 
pensive contemplation that I walked 
from my inn, in Wolverhampton, on 
the morning of the 27th ult., and 
felt grateful to a train of fortuitous 
circumstances which had placed it 
within my power to assist at the fu- 
nereal rites of the pious and learned 
Dr. Milner. Public curiosity was on 
the alert, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that I succeeded in pushing my 
Way, v2 et armis, through a dense 
crowd, to the fore part of the chapel. 
It isa Grecian edifice, with but few 
external or internal embellishments ; 
and is built in a style of architecture 
which, in my opinion, rather befits 
the drawing-room than the temple of 
the Almighty. Nothing but the so- 
lemn strength of the gothic arch, and 
the frowning massiveness of the go- 
thie groin, should have returned the 
mournful echoes of the dirge of the 
historiographer and antiquary of Win- 
chester. I have often been surprised 
that, while the Catholics of this 
kingdom pride themselves in boasting 
the antiquity of the faith of their 
forefathers, they should not be a 
little more tenacious of that stupen- 
dous style of building with which 
those ancestors astonished the world 
June, 1826, 


Moscu, Ipyt. 


when they erected those magnificent 
edifices which still remain one of the 
greatest ornaments of the island; but 
should sink to the putting together 
of those mere brick and plaster Reomes 
with which our own age is disgraced. 
Perhaps they would with justice re- 
ply, that they are men but just es- 
caped from an Egyptian bondage, and 
that their energies both of mind and 
purse are still crippled by an iniqui- 
tous code of exclusive enactments. 

But to return to my theme :—No- 
thing of the ‘ pomp of death’ was to 
be seen in the modest accoutrements 
of the chapel; simplicity and neat- 
ness alone were visible: indeed, I 
have been told that it was so pro- 
vided by the deceased prelate, in 
order that the superfluous expendi- 
ture on silks, plumes, &c. might 
swell his otherwise liberal bequests 
to the poor. 

The side door of the chapel was 
now thrown open, and the solemn 
tread of the procession was heard 
slowly approaching from the adjoin- 
ing residence of the deceased prelate. 
The corpse had already been placed 
out in the middle aisle, and the reli- 
gious gloom of the scene was dimly 
illumined by the sombre light of 
waxen tapers ranged on either side. 
Upon the coffin, which corresponded 
with the simple neatness of the rest 
of the paraphernalia of death, were 
placed the insignia of the prelacy and 
priesthood—the mitre, chalice, and 
vestment. The latter was of black 
velvet, handsomely relieved by silver 
embroidery. A long stream of sur- 
pliced and stoled priests, headed by 
one who seemed to act as master of 
the ceremonies, and followed by the 
successor of the deceased prelate, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, who officiated 
as high priest on the occasion, slowly 
poured into the chapel. Their ap- 
pearance was very imposing, as with 
measured step and countenances, on 
which was depicted, with the truest 
strokes of that master-painter, Grief, 
the greatness of the loss which they 
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had sustained, they advanced two scene; and the beautiful piece—the 
abreast, each bearing a lighted taper, most beautiful, in my opinion, both 
and, profoundly incliniog at the foot in word and song, with which religion 
of the altar, divided, and formed thrills the hearts of the hearers, be- 
themselves into two choirs, one on ginning with those words— 


each side of the corpse. The sacred ‘ Dies irw,—dies illa 
oflice for the dead was now begun, Solvet sorclum in tavilla, 
and the well-timed and sonorous Teste David cum Sibylia,’ 


voices of the venerable old men be- Was sung with powerful effect by the 
fore me, as they alternately responded choir. The right reverend high priest 
in the magnificent linguage of the and his attendant ministers now left 
Psalms, and the heart-touching ap- the altar, and ranged themselves on 
peals of the book of Job, rose upon either side of the sanctuary. A silent 
my ear with no common sensation of and solemn pause of some minutes 
devotional feeling and awe. ensued. At length a figure, robed in 
There is something certainly con- the habiliments of the priesthood, 
solatory to the feelings—perhaps the slowly advancel from the adjoining 
weakness—of Nature, inthe doctrine apartment, and having profoundly 
of a state of probation of the Catholic adored before the sacrament, threw 
Church. To think that the con- himself upon his knees at the feet of 
nexions of blood, and the more inti- his bishop, to implore his benediction. 
mate ties of affection, are not sud- It was the preacher who had received 
denly snapped by the jarring reclo- the momentous commission of pro- 
sure of the portals of death ; but that nouncing the funeral oration of the 
the tenderness of love, and the oflices deceased. He seemed a man about 
of utility, even both of the one and the meridian of life, but care and 
the other, are extended beyond the labour had been more busy than the 
grave, has a balm for the wounded hand of Time with his furrowed cheek 
rit, and somewhat deadens that and wrinkled brow. LExpectaney and 


poisaancy of sorrow which, withevery anxious attention scemed to have laid 
lemitive, the arrow of death will be a spell upon the dense crowd before 
always found to inflict. ine, as he ascended the steps of the 


The recitation of the office being altar, and delivered his text from the 
concluded, the right reverend oili- book of wisdom. His appearance 
ciater prepared himself forthe solemn and manner at first were certainly 
service Of the Mass; and, bemg vested imposing, and I braced up myself 
pra thas appropriate robes, ascended the to the utmost stretch of attention, in 
steps of the sanctuary. The slow’ the hope of hearing a eulogy worthy 
and mournful tones of the organ of the virtues and varied excellence, 
were now heard majestically soaring which would have supplied a theme 
from the choir-gallery, and the soul- equal to the powers of the noblest 
meling appeal of ‘ Ayrve elezson! orator of the day. But never was 
Christe elerson!? was feelingly I more cruelly disappointed: the 
breathed for the repose of the de- preacher began his discourse by an 
parted prelate by some of the most application of his text to the ‘in- 
perfect and best managed treble comparabie prelate’ whose mortal 
voices that I have ever heard from remains lay before us; in this, the 
‘the young lips of innocence.’ subject, rather than the adaptation 
Young, I believe, all the choristers of the orator, was happy; for who 
were ; and their melodious song rose does not at once acknowledge the 
upon the ear like the accents of inno- resemblance betwixt the immortal 
cence itself interceding for departed Muiiner and the ‘just man’ of the 
exccllence, sacred volume, whom Wisdom con- 

The Mass, with all its erage ducted through right ways, and gave 
ness of ceremony, and fullness of the knowledge oft holy things ; made 
meaning, proceeded. The epistle honourable an his labours, accom 
and gospel were chanted by the plished his labours, and showed the 
deacon and sub-deacon in a strain ap- kingdom of God ?* The remainder 
propriate to the sorrowfulness of the of the discourse was nothing more 
* Wisdom, x. 10. 
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than a mere narration of the princi- 
pal facts of the prelate’s life, ab ovo 
cusque ad mala, told in the simplest 
diction, and unadorned by any of the 
thousand arts and beauties of the 
orator;—none of those electrical 
strokes of genius with which true 
eloquence flashes on the mind, and 
beats down, with a giant power, every 
impediment obstructive of the grand 
aim which he has in view; none of those 
tender touches of feeling and pathos, 
and animated bursts of passion, which 
make the sentiments of the orator 
our own ; and, by an irresistible thrill 
of sympathy, cause our very heart- 
strings to vibrate in unison with his : 
no, nothing of this ‘witchery of 
words’ was observable; and if tears 
were shed, and sighs were heaved, 
during the delivery of this mono- 
tonons harangue, it was because 
MILNER was dead, and not because 
the preacher told us so. Were it not 
that it might appear something like 
fastidious criticism, I might add a 
remark on some personal inaccuracies 
of the preacher ;—for instance, an 
7 trick of closing his eyes at 
the end of almost every sentence ; 
and, which most egregiously offended 
all my ideas of propriety, and ap- 
peared the ‘head and front of his 
offending’ in this particular, a pair 
of dusty boots peeping out from be- 
neath the clerical robes, and but ill- 
according either with the upper part 
of his dress, or the ‘nitidus ordo’ 
around him ;—* but let that pass.’ 
Let not these observations be con- 
strued into an uncharitable attack ;— 
the preacher, no doubt, exerted him- 
self to the best of his power: for 
that I give him credit; but, at the 
same time, I cannot help regretting 
that that best was not better, and that 
some more powerful eulogist was not 
found for such a subject, and on such 
an occasion. 

The funeral oration being con- 
cluded, the preacher retired, and the 
celebrating ministers slowly arose 
and resumed their places at the altar, 
to proceed with the more solemn 
portion of the sacrifice. The mid- 
Silence of the chapel was, from time to 
time, broke in upon by the mournful 
and suppressed tones of the organ, 
and the melodious voices of the choir, 
as they successively executed, in a 
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very superior manner, an offertorium, 
‘ Sanctus,’ and * Agnus Dei.” Never 
was my mind so strongly worked 
upon by a concatenation of circum- 
stances ; the time, the place, the oc- 
casion, the lugubrous intermitting 
swell of the organ, all wrapped the 
soul in solemn contemplation, and 
set the imagination in a play. 
I could scarcely believe the reality of 
the sad scene before me, and recol- 
lections irresistibly carried me back 
to the former glories of the illustrious 
dead. Now I seemed to see him en- 
tranced amid the holy shades of the 
noble cathedral, upon the antiquities 
of which his mighty mind has poured 
such a flood of light, and which, in 
return, will eternize his name; and 
gazing, with all that rapture of de- 
light which the classic mind alone 
can feel, on the proud triumphs of 
art which have worked alike the de- 
vastating sweep of years, and the 
more destructive malice of man: now 
he appeared hastening with apostolic 
eagerness to carry the consolations of 
religion to the wretched huts of po- 
verty, and hazarding his valuable 
life—to every one valuable but to 
himself—in the infected precincts of 
the pest-house. At one time, me- 
thought I saw him standing forward 
single and unsupported in the grand 
solitariness of real power, like the 
majestic rock amidst the roar of 
ocean, the srw and impertur- 
bable champion of the integrity and 
independence of the faith which he 
had received, fighting every inch of 
the contested ground, single-handed, 
ayainst the Briarian cohorts of the 
vetoists, and advancing, like the wo- 
men of Solomon, to the very tribunal 
of judgment—the senate-house of the 
land—and then, through insult and 
injury, memorializing the members, 
and preventing them, by the cogency 
of his argumentation, from legislating 
in a manner detrimental to the inte- 
rests of millions of his fellow-subjects : 
at another time, offering himself at 
the doors of the prison-house to un- 
dertake the instruction and prepara- 
tion for death of the condemned 
malefactor, strange and unfriended 
in a foreign land, instructing him in 
the sublime mysteries of Christianity, 
and finally mounting with him the 
fatal platform, and speeding his soul 
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in the awful voyage to eternity :* now, 
absorbed in the infinite researches of 
antiquity, and freely giving to the 
world the result of his labours—gems 
polished by his exertions, and illus- 
trated by the emanations of his re- 
splendent genius; at length, in remu- 
neration of his services to religion 
and mankind, dignified with, and dig- 
nifying, the episcopacy, and, in all 
the momentous duties of his lofty 
situation, exhibiting, with unfailing 
steadiness of lustre, to the eye of a 
hypercritical world, all the elevation 
of the scholar, the sterling virtues of 
the Christian, and the urbanity and 
philanthropy of the man. 

Such were the bright visions of the 
past, which glided before my ‘ mind’s 
eye’ as the solemn service proceeded ; 
but, alas! they were doomed to be 
ended by the sad reality of sorrow. 
I was awaked from my reverie by the 
bustle caused in raising the corpse, 
and the preparations for conveying 
the venerable object of my contem- 
plation to his last ‘long home.’ The 
procession was formed as in the early 
part of the day, the priests walking 
two abreast, and bearing lighted ta- 
pers in their hands ; and it is literally 
true that each step was marked by 
the tribute of a tear. It had long 
been in the contemplation of the de- 
ceased prelate toenlarge his episcopal 
chapel; and, in furtherance of this 
object, he had provided that his body 
should be buried in the middle of the 
site of the proposed building. <A 
rrave had sccentiaaly been prepared 
in the adjoining garden, and towards 
it the procession now slowly moved 
down the middle aisle of the chapel. 
The solemn sound of the ‘ Dead 
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March’ was heard dying in the dis. 
tance from the choir-gallery, and, on 
the whole, the effect produced at this 
moment was indescribably grand. 
The attending clergy ranged them- 
selves in a circle round the grave, and 
the burial service of the Catholic 
Church was recited in an impressive 
manner as the coflin was lowered, 
The weather was rather unpropitious 
at the moment—a slight shower was 
passing across the heavens ; it seemed 
as if the sorrow of the scene were 
sympathetic, and Nature herself wept 
at the obsequies of so great a man. 
The crowd which the novelty of the 
occurrence had assembled, behaved 
in general with the greatest pro- 


pereey ; but—and, as an Englishman, 
my cheek burns with shame as | re- 


cord the fact—there were those pre- 
sent whose brutality of character fol- 
lowed them even to the burial-scene. 
Some ruffian fellows had mounted 
some out-buildings at a small dis- 
tance from the grave, and while the 
coffin was in the act of being lowered 
they had the excess of malice, or 
utter destitution of feeling, to indulge 
in ridicule and mockery, and to raise 
a kind of shout of triumph. It arose 
with such dissonance upon my ear, 
that I could easily have imagined it 
the demoniacal exultation of the 
fiends who had so often felt the giant 
arm of the deceased, or the more 
feeble gratulations of his discomfited 
opponents on this side of the grave ; 
and I returned to my inn disgusted 
with the thought that I had country- 
men 80 besotted with bigotry, or en- 
tirely lost to all the sensibilities of 
Nature. 
Z. 


| ° The fact here alluded to is not perhaps generally known, and is, at the same 
time, so interesting that my readers will excuse the introduction of it in this place. 
In the year 1802 some Javese Indians, who had been brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope in the Dutch fleet, captured by Lord Keith, were convicted of the murder of one 
of their companions, and sentenced to die at Winchester. They were Pagans, and it 
was thought a pity, by persons of all communions, that they should be suffered to perish 
in their ignorance. The ordinary of the gaol was too much occupied to attend to 
them, and an apparently insuperable obstacle presented itself to their instruction, as 
they were acquainted with no European language. The zeal of Dr. Milner, how- 


ever, was not to be overcome by a trifle. 


He begged leave to visit the convicts, and, 


by means of a conventional language, consisting chiefly of signs, he succeeded in instruct- 
ing them in the essentials of the Christian religion, baptized them, and accompanied 
them to execution, when, as the illustrious prelate himself writes, ‘ they died witha 
resignation and devotion that has seldem been exceeded by any persons whomsoever 


in their situation,’—See Dr, M.'s Letters to a Prebendary, p. 460. 
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LYRICKS. 


Partly suggested by the late Address of Dr. M‘Nevin (on the part of the Prish 
ig hl at New York) to the People of Ireland.] being: pee? 


‘I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters’. 


Sort blows the breath of eve— 
Calm sleeps the chrystal main— 
While yon proud orbit sinks, to leave 
His gorgeous mid-day reign. 
Bright are the tints, that glow 
Q’er his resplendent realm, 
Translucid from his fiery brow, 
And from his ray-crowned helm. 
Mild on the stilly sea 
The halcyon plumes her breast, 
And bides in joyous liberty, 
Where the billow floats her nest. 
The lofty cliff’s my seat— 
Beneath the Atlantic slumbers— 
Where, from my cloud-enwrapt retreat, 
[ count his finny numbers. 
But——the waters break from sleep— 
The finny tribes have fled— 
Uprising from the glassy deep, 
Lo! a sceptred hand and a sedge-crowned head. 


[ Spiret of the River SHANNON arises. ] 


Loquture=‘ My banks are rich—my waters wide— 
Blue are my hills, and green my vales ; 
And proudly o’er my rolling tide 
The gay barge spreads her snowy sails. 
Brave are my sons—my daughters fair— 
Fruitful my soil—my clime serene— 
The oak, the arbutus, flourish there— 
Of wit and valor symbols green. 
But what recks this?—The vulture lives for ever, 
That feeds upon my heart, and riots in my liver !’ 


[ Sperzt of KiLLARNEY. | 
‘] hear it in my caves !— 
I hear thy voice, my sire !— 


Q’er the blue Atlantic waves 
I’ll echo it louder and higher. 


‘Young Fancy haunts my isles— 
Romance my rocky steeps— 
But, though Nature ’round her smiles, 
KILLARNEY’S spirit weeps. 
‘Weeps for the splendid past, 
In the wretched present dying— 
Her brilliant fame o’ercast— 
A neglected beauty lying. 


‘Yes! I hear it in my caves— 

I hear thy voice, my sire! 
O’er the blue Atlantic waves 

Ill echo it louder and higher.’ 


[Spirit of the River Devaware. | 


‘Hark! ’tis a sound of wail 
Comes on the ocean gale— 
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2 LYRICKS. 


A melancholy note of woe— 
A voice I knew—a voice I know— 
Ah! ’tis the sad SENANUS* weeping 
Sorrows of six hundred years— 
Dark his tide, to ocean sweeping, 
Rushes, swollen with his tears— 
While KiLLARNEY’s airy spirit 
Echo’s vengeance o’er the sea, 
Conscious of her country’s merit, 
Calls on Liberty and me. 
Strike! sweet spirit, strike the lyre, 
Out—pour out that soul of thine— 
Tis the hot immortal fire 
That keenly burns at Freedom's shrine. 
Once, like thee, I knew disaster— 
Once my blood poured out as free— 
Now, though free from mortal master, 
I have sympathy for thee. 
Crouch no more in vain petition! 
Cease those loyal boastings loud ! 
Think’st thou that such meek condition 
E’er touched the cold heart of the proud ?+ 
No, no, but thou must watch thy right, 
And with strict vigils feed that flame, 
Which burned through thy long dark night, 
Of wrong, of sorrow, and of shame. 
And I will aid thee with my voice— 
Come on—cheer on—cheer on—rejoice ; 
Ill tell thy story to the world— 
Ill tell it where of late they’ve hurled 
A foreign despot down— 
Where Freedom’s pennon floats unfurled 
O'er the crushed Spaniard’s crown— 
And Santa Fr thy wrong shall feel, 
And VaLparaltse indignant know— 
Lima will shake her conquering steel, 
And wish that it might reach thy foe! 
[Spirzt of the Mississiprt1. ] 
‘Hurra! I will second thee, great river-god!— 
Thy generous mission Pll speed to unfold ; 
Where the sun-burnt children of Liberty’ve trod 
On the necks, that invaded their altars of gold. 
‘Success to the valiant, the noble, the brave, 
Who met the invader in battle array ; 
But, death to the inglorious, hireling slave, 
Who would take from his brother the freedom of day! 


‘QO! ye plains of Perv, ye are crimsoned with blood— 
Ye are red with the pure stream, that flowed from the free ; 
But black—ye are black with the thickening flood, 
That gushed from the foe, who would trample on ye. 
‘QO! music, thou hast not so tuneful a note, 
As the hero of freedom’s expiring sigh— 
QO! thunder, the echos that ring from thy throat, 
Are weak to their shout, who for liberty die. 


‘Then hurra! I will second thee, great river-god ! 
Thy generous mission I'll speed to unfold, 
Where the sun-burnt children of Liberty’ve trod 
On the necks, that invaded their altars of gold.’ 
* Shannon. 
t ‘ Inganno si gli huomini, credendo con la humilita vincere la superbia.—Machiavel. 
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[ Speret of the ANDES. ] 
‘On the height of the mountain— 
’Bove the tempest and thunder, 
Where the bolt never shivers 
The white rock in sunder— 
Where the breeze is so rare, 
And the thin air so pure, 
That no child of the earth 
Can its biting endure ; 
As I sit on my throne, 
The proud Caimporaxo, 
And gaze far and wide 
O’er the vast world below, 
I hear the loud voice 
Of the Monarch of Rivers, 
As o’er the huge ocean 
His word he delivers. 
I will join in the tidings 
He has sped from the north, 
And send the bold summons 
Exultingly forth. 
The sands of the desert, 
The waves of the sea, 
Are wild in their nature, 
And loved by the free ; 
But the mountain is freer, 
The mountain is wilder, 
Though its dangers are fewer— 
Though its horrors are milder. 
Let the sad invalid 
But its odours inhale, 
And he draws in new health 
With the wild fragrant gale; 
Let the slave breathe its air, 
Let its breezes but fan 
His long sinitten cheek, 
And he feels he’s a man. 
Loudly huge Paragonta 
Shall echo mv song, 
And the red LAND @F FIRE 
Waft it rapid along ; 
And the swell of its burden 
Shall proudly increase, 
"Till Otympus shall hark 
In regenerate GREECE. 
As the vile grov ling worm 
Sleeps through winter and storm, 
But comes forth the green fly, 
When the bright sun is warm, 
So Greece, who lay torpid 
Through ages of sorrow, 
Is mounting her wings, 
And will fly out to-morrow. 
The Switzer shall hear it 
With silent concern, 
While Monr Biane’s hoary spirit 
Looks awfully stern ; 
And far, through all nations, 
Shall the free and the brave, 
Know that Erin still lingers 
On earth the /ast slave. RK, 
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WOODSTOCK.* 


On a former occasion we entered, 


somewhat at large, into the “sams 
merits of the Waverley novels; and, 
as in duty bound, spoke favourably 
of the genius of the author. Wood- 
stock contains nothing to make us 
alter our recorded opinion; and we 
shall, therefore, pass at once to a re- 
view of the work before us. 

In the preface we are told that the 
MSS. papers of the Rev. Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, formerly rector of Woodstock, 
in Oxfordshire, fell into the hands of 
the author; and the novel opens by 
informing us, that upon a morning in 
the end of September or beginning of 
October, in the year 1652, being 
a day appointed for a_ solemn 
thanksgiving for the decisive victory 
at Worcester, a respectable audience 
was assembled in the old chartery or 
chapel of King John. Both the 
building and the congregation bore 
evidence to the rage of civil war. The 
painted windows had been all demo- 
lished, as matters pertaining to ido- 
latry. The effegies of several tombs 
were mutilated, and even the presence 
of certain nuisances too clearly inti- 
mated that the sacred precincts had 
been recently profaned by a troop of 
horse. None of the ancient and 
habitual worshippers were to be seen 
in their accustomed places. The eye 
in vain looked around for the tall 
form of Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, 
keeper of the royal chase of Wood- 
stock, or his fair daughter Alice. 

‘With the house of Lee had dis- 
appeared from the chantry of King 
John others of gentle blood and ho- 
noured lineage,—Freemantles, Win- 
klecombes, Drycotts, &c.; for the 
air that blew over the tower of Oxford 


was unfavourable to the growth of 


Puritanism, which was more general 
in the neighbouring counties. There 
were among the congregation, how- 
ever, one or two that, by their habits 
aud demeanour, seemed country gen- 
tlemen of consideration, and there 
were also present some of the notables 
of the town of Woodstock, cutlers or 
glovers chiefly, whose skill in steel or 
leather had raised them to a com- 
fortable livelihood. ‘These dignita- 


*‘ Woodstock ; or the Cavalier. 
By the Author of Waverley,’ &c, 


ries wore long black cloaks, plaited 
close at the neck, and, like peaceful 
citizens, carried their bibles and me- 
morandum-books at their girdles, in- 
stead of knife or sword. This respect- 
able but least numerous part of the au- 
dience, were such decent persons as 
had adopted the Presbyterian form of 
faith, renouncing the liturgy and 
hierarchy of the Church of England, 
and living under the tuition of the 
Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough, much 
famed for the length and strength of 
his powers of predication. With these 

rave seniors sate their goodly dames 
in ruff and gorget, like the portraits 
which in catalogues of paintings are 
designed ‘ wife of a burgo-master;’ 
and their pretty daughters, whose 
study, like that of Chaucer’s physi- 
clan, was not always in the Bible, 
but who were, on the contrary, when 
a glance could escape the vigilance of 
their honoured mothers, inattentive 
themselves, and the cause of inatten- 
tion in others. 

‘ But, besides these dignified per- 
sons, there were in the church a nu- 
merous collection of the lower orders, 
some brought thither by curiosity, 
but many of them unwashed artificers, 
bewildered in the theological discus- 
sions of the time, and of as many 
various sects as there are colours in 
the rainbow. ‘The presumption of 
these learned Thebans being in exact 
proportion to their ignorance, the 
last was total, and the first boundless. 
Their behaviour in the church was 
anything but reverential or edifying. 
Mest of them affected a cynical con- 
tempt for all that was only held sacred 
by human sanction—the church was 
to these men but a steeple-house, the 
clergyman an ordinary person ; heror- 
dinances, dry bran and sapless pottage, 
unfitted for the spiritualized palates 
of the saints, and the prayer, an ad- 
dress to Heaven, to which each ac- 
ceded or not, as in his too critical 
judgment he conceived fit. 

‘The elder amongst them sate or 
lay on the benches, with their high 
steeple-crowned hats pulled over 
their severe and knitted brows, wait- 
ing for the Presbyterian parson, 4s 
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mastiffs sit in dumb expectation of 
the bull that is to be brought to the 
stake. The younger mixed, some of 
them, a bolder licence of manners 
with their heresies ; they gazed round 
on the women, yawned, coughed, and 
whispered, eat apples and cracked 
nuts, as if in the gallery of a theatre 
ere the piece commences. 

‘Besides all these, the congrega- 
tion contained a few soldiers, some in 
corslets and steel caps, some in buff, 
and others in red coats: these men 
of war had their bandeliers with am- 
munition, slung round them, and 
rested on their pikes and muskets. 
They, too, had their peculiar doc- 
trines on the most difficult points of 
religion, and united the extravagan- 
cies of enthusiasm with the most de- 
termined courage and resolution in 
the field. ‘The burghers of Wood- 
stock looked on the these military 
saints with no small degree of awe ; 
for though not often sullied with 
deeds of plunder or cruelty, they had 
the power of both absolutely in their 
hands, and the peaceful citizens had 
no alternative, save submission to 
whatever the ill-regulated and enthu- 
silastic imaginations of their martial 
gnides might suggest.’ 

After some time, the Rev. Mr. 
Holdenough, the Presbyterian mi- 
nister, who had superseded Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, made his appearance. The de- 
scription of his person will stand at 
any time for that of John Knox. 

‘He was a tall thin man, with an 
adust complexion, and the vivacity of 
his eye indicated some irascibility of 
temperament. His dress was brown, 
net black, and over his other vestments 
he wore, in honour of Calvin, a Ge- 
neva cloak of a blue colour, which 
fell backward from his shoulders as 
he preiee on to the pulpit. His griz- 
aled hair was cut as short as shears 
could perform the feat, and covered 
with a black silk skull cap, which 
Stuck so close to his head, that the 
two ears expanded from under it as if 
they had been intended as handles by 
which to lift the whole person. More- 
over the worthy divine wore specta- 
cles, and a long grizzled peaked 
beard, and he carried in his hand a 
small pocket-bible with silver clasps. 
Upon arriving at the pulpit, -he 
paused a moment te take breath, 
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then began to ascend the steps by two 
at a time. 

‘ But his course was arrested by a 
strong hand, which seized his cloak. 
It was that of one who had detached 
himself from the group of soldiery. 
He was a stout man of middle sta- 
ture, with a quick eye, and a counte- 
nance which, though plain, had yet 
an expression that fixed the attention. 
His dress, though not strictly mili- 
tary, partook of that character. He 
wore large hose made of calves- 
leather, and a tuck, as it was then 
called, or rapier, of tremendous 
length, balanced on the other side by 
a dagger. The belt was morocco, 
garnished with pistols. 

‘The minister, thus intercepted in 
his duty, faced round upon the party 
who had seized him, and demanded 
in no gentle tone the meaning of the 
interruption. 

‘« Friend,” quoth the intruder, “* is 
it thy purpose to hold forth to these 
good people ?” 

‘«« Ay, marry is it,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘*‘ and such is my bounden duty. 
Woe to me if I preach not the gospel 
—Prithee, friend, let me not in my 
labour.” 

“ Nay,” said the man of warlike 
mien, ‘‘ Iam myself minded to hold 
forth ; therefore, do thou desist, or 
if thou wiltdo by mine advice, remain 
and fructify with those poor goslings, 
to whom 1 am presently about to 
shake forth the crumbs of comfort- 
able doctrine.’’ 

.** Give place, thou man of Satan,” 
said the priest, waxing wroth, “ re- 
spect mine order—my cloth.” 

‘‘] see no more to respect in the 
cut of thy cloak, or in the cloth of 
which it is fashioned,”’ said the other, 
‘‘than thou didst in the Bishop’s rocket 
—they were black and white, thou 
art blue and brown. Sleeping dogs 
every one of you, lying down, loving 
to slumber—shepherds that starve 
the flock, but will not watch it, each 
looking to his own gaiu—hum.” 

‘Scenes of this indecent kind were 
so common at the time, that no one 
thought of interfering ; the an, a a 
tion looked on in silence, the better 
class scandalized, and the lower or- 
ders, some laughing, and others back- 
ing the soldier or minister as their 
fancy dictated. Meantime ~ struggle 
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waxed fiereer; Mr. Holdenouyh cla- 
moured for assistance.’ 

The mayor of Woodstock inter- 
feres in vain. Mr. Holdenough is 
obliged to abandon the pulpit, and 
the independent orator, now triumph- 
ant, without further ceremony took 
his place. His sermon is a good spe- 
cimen of the rant and cant of the 
period 

“He pulled a Bible (every man 
had then a Bible) from his pocket, 
und seleeted his text from the forty- 
fifth psalm—* Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, O most mishty: with thy 
glory and thy majesty: and in thy 
majesty ride prosperously.”?’ Upon 
this theme he commenced one of 
those wild declamations common at 
the period, in which men were accus- 
tomed to wrest and pervert the lan- 
guage of Scripture, by adapting it to 
modern events. The language which, 
in its literal sense, was applied to 
King David, and typically referred to 
the coming of the Messiah, was, in 
the opinion of the military orator, 
most properly to he interpreted of 
Oliver Cromwell, the victorious gene- 
ral of the infantCommonwealth, which 
was never destined to come of age. 
*Gird on thy sword !” exclaimed the 
preacher, emphatically ; ‘* and was not 
that a pretty bit of steel as ever dan- 
gled from a corslet, or rung against a 
steel saddle? Ay, ye prick up your 
ears now, ye cutiers of Woodstock, as 
if ye should know something of a 
good fox broadsword. Did you forge 
it, I trow? Was the steel quenched 
with water from Rosamond’s Well, or 
the blade blessed by the old cuckoldly- 
priest of Godstow? You would have 
ns think, I warrant me, that you 
wreught it and welded it, grinded 
and polished it, and all the while it 
never came on a Woodstock stithy. 
You were all too busy making whittles 
for the lazy crapemen of Oxford, 
bouncing priests, Whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat that they could not 
see Destruction till she had them by 
the throat. But I can tell you where 
the sword was forged, and tempered, 
and welded, and grinded, and polish- 
ed. When you were, as I said before, 
making whittles for false priests, and 
daggers for dissolute Gd d-—n-me 
cavaliers, to cut the people of Eng- 
band’s throat withi¢ was forged at 
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Long Marston Moor, where blows 
went faster than ever rung hammer 
on anvil—and it was tempered at 
Naseby, inthe best blood of the cava: 
liers—and it was welded in Ireland 
against the walls of Drogheda—and 
it was grinded on Scottish lives at 
Dunbar—and now of late it was pox 
lished in Worcester, till it shines as 
bright us the sun in the middle hea- 
ven, and there is no light in England 
that shall come nigh unto it.” : 

‘Here the military part of the 
congregation raised a hum of appro: 
bation, which bemg a sound like the 
“ Hear, hear!” of the British House 
of Commons, was culculated to 
heighten the enthusiasm of the ora- 
tor, by intimating the sympathy of 
the audienee. ‘* And then,” resumed 
the preacher, rising m energy as he 
found that his audience partook in 
these feelings, ‘‘ what sayeth the 
text ?—Ride on prosperously—do not 
stop—do not call a halt—do not quit 
the saddle—purene the scattered fliers 
—sound the trumpet— not a levant or 
a flourish, but a point of war—-sound, 
boot and saddle—to horse and away 
—charge '—follow after the young 
man !—what part have we in him ?}— 
Slay, take, destroy, divide the spoil ! 
Blessed art thou, Oliver, on acéount 
of thine honour—thy cause ts clear, 
thy call is undoubted—never has de- 
feat come near thy leading staff, nor 
disaster attended thy banner. Ride 
on, flower of England’s soldiers! ride 
on, chosen leader of God’s cham- 

ions ! gird up the loins of thy reso- 
ution, and be stedfast to the mark of 
thy high calling !” 

‘Another deep and stern’ hum, 
echoed by the ancient embowed 
arches of the old chantry, gave nm 
an opportunity of an instant’s repose ; 
when the people of Woodstock heard 
him, and not without anxiety, turn 
the stream of his oratory into another 
channel. 

‘“ But wherefore, ye people of 
Woodstock, do I say these things 
to you, who claim no portion m our 
David, no interest in England's son 
of Jesse ?—You, who were fighting 8% 
well as your might could (and it was 
not very formidable) for the late man, 
under that old blood-thirsty papist, 
Sir Jacob Aston—are you not now 
plotting, or ready to plot, for restor- 
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ing, as ye-call it, of the young man, 
the unclean sop, of the slaughtered 
tyrant—the fugitave after whom the 
true hearts of Englaud aze naw fol- 
lowing, that they may take and slay 
him }—‘ Why should your rider turn 
his bridle our way ?’, say, you in your 
hearts; ‘we will none of him; if we 
may help ourselves, we will rather 
turn us to wallow in the mire of 
monarchy, with the sow that was 
washed but newly.’ Come, men of 
Weodstock, I will ask, and do you 
answer me. Hunger ye still after the 
flesh-pots of the monks of Godstow ? 
and ye will say, Nay ;—-but where- 
fore, except that, the pots are cracked 
and broken, and the fire is extin- 
guished wherewith thy oven used_te 
boil? And again, I ask, drink ye 
still of the well of the fornications of 
the fair Rosamond ?—ye will say, 
Nay ;. but wherefore’’ 
* Here the erator, ere he could 
answer the question in his own way, 
was surprised by the following reply, 
very pithily pronounced by one of 
the congregation :—~‘‘ Because you, 
and the like of you, have left us no 
brandy to mix with it.” 
‘All eyes turned to the audacious 
apenker, whe stood beside one of the 
k sturdy Saxon pillars, which he 
himself somewhat resembled, being 
short of stature, but very strongly 
inade, a squat broad LittleJohn sort 
of figure, leaning on a quarter-staff, 
and wearing a jerkin, which, though 
now sorely stained and discoloured, 
a once been of the Lincoln green, 
and showed remnants of having beep 
laced. There was an air of careless 
grod-hugoured, audacity about the 
ellow ; and, though under military 
restruint, there were some of the 
citizens who would not help ¢rying 
out—*‘ Well said, Joceline Joliffe.” 
“Jolly Joceline, call ye him ?”’ 
proceeded, the preacher, without 
showing either confusion or displea- 
sure at the interruption, “I will 
make him Joceline of the gavl if he 
iaterrupts me again, Qne of your 
park-keepers, I warrant, that can 
never forget they have borne C, R. 
upon their badges and bugle-horns, 
even as a dog bears his owner’s name 
on his collar—a pretty emblem for 
istian men! But the brute beast 
hath the better of him,—the brute 








weareth: his owa coat, and the enitiff 
thrall wears his master’s. Lhave seen 
such a wag. make a rope’s end wag 
a now.— js was at re- 
ing you for your dings, 
men of Woodstock.—Yes, then. ye 
will say that ye have revounced 
Popery, and ye have renounced Pre- 
lacy, and then ye wipe your mouth 
like Pharisees, a8 ye are; and who 
but you for purity of religion! Bet 
I tell you, ye are but like Jehu the 
son of Nimshi, who broke down the 
house of Baal, yet departed not from 
the sons of Jeroboam. Even so y 
eat not fish on Friday with the blind 
Papists, nor minced pigs on the 25th 
day of December, like the slothfal 
Prelatists ; but ye will gorge on sack- 
posset each night im the yean with 
your blind Presbyterian guide, and ye 
will speak evil of dignities, and revale 
the Commonwealth; and. ye will gla- 
rify yourselves in your park.of Wood- 
stock, and say, ‘ Was it- net. walled in 
first of any other in England, and that 
by Henry, sou of William, called the 
Conqueror?’ And ye havée princely 
lodge therein, and call the same a 
royal lodge ; and ye have an oak, 
which ye ¢all the king’s oak ; and ye 
steal and eat the venison of the park, 
and ye say, ‘This is the king’s veni- 
son, we will wash it down with a. cup 
to the. king’s health-—better we eat 
than those round-headed Common- 
wealth knayes.’ But listen uato me, 
and take warning,, For these things 
come we to coptroversy with you. 
Anal our name shall be a cannon-shot, 
before which your lodge, in the plea- 
santness whereof ye take pastime, 
shall be blown into ruing; and we 
will be as a wedge to split asunder 
the king’s oak into billets » ae 
brown baker’s oven 2p we iy 4 
k. your park, and sley your deer, 
aa oat on ourselves ; render shall 
ou have any portion ha 
— in neck ~ haunch. Ye shall.met 
haft a ten-penny kaife with the hors 
thereof, neither, shall 4h cut a -_ of 
breeches out of the hide, for all ye he 
cutlers and glovers ; and ed haye 
no comfort or support neither from 
the sequestrated traitor eer a 
who called himself Ranger of Wood 
stock, nor from apy on bie. bebels 
for they axe Conmng hither w 
be called Maher-shalal-hash-bez, be- 
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cause he maketh haste to the spoil.” 
Thus concluded the sermon of 
Joseph Tomkins, or, as his party cal- 
led him, Honest Joe, or Trusty Tom- 
kins. He was the secretary of Desbo 
rough, who was brother-in-law to 
Cromwell, and one of the commission- 
ers sent down to take possession of the 
chase. After having quitted the pul- 
pit he walked into the park of Wood- 
stock, where he encountered Sir 
Henry Lee, and his daughter. A 
quarrel ensued between the testy 
old cavalier and the fanatical inde- 
ndent, in which the knight was 
isarmed. On Tomkins producing 
his authority, Sir Henry and the fair 
Alice repaired to the hut of the under- 
keeper, Joceline Joliffe, where they 
met colonel Everard, nephew to the 
venerable cavalier, and deeply in love 
with Alice. The intercourse of the 
lovers had long been interrupted ; for 
as the colonel and his father were 
presbyterians, and had sided with 
the triumphant party, they were re- 
garded by Sir Henry, who was a 
royalist of the first water, with pe- 
culiar aversion. The old man’s hos- 
tility, however, did not prevent co- 
lonel Everard from endeavouring to 
be of service to his uncle, and he had 
come to Woodstock on this evening 
with that intention. The meeting was 
accidental, and gave rise toa warm 
altercation, which was terminated by 
the colonel abruptly quitting the hut. 
Having spenta great part of his youth 
at Woodstock under the care of his 
uncle, he was intimately acquainted 
with all the intricacies of the chase ; 
and, with the intention of protecting 
Sir Henry’s property from the spoila- 
tion of the independents, he proceed- 
ed, by moonlight, towards the Royal 
Lodge. On his way he met Roger 
Wildrake, a broken-down cavalier, 
who now sought shelter under the 
protection of the colonel, by assuming 
the situation of his clerk. At the 
Royal — they found Joceline 
Joliffe and Trusty Tomkins making 
merry Over some rarities set before 
them by Phebe Mayflower, before 
she had joined her young mistress at 
the hut. The sturdy independent was 
‘too good a disciplinarian to dispute 
the commands of colonel Everard, 
who forthwith ejected him from the 
apartments of Alice, where they had 
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rather profanely, though with evident 
ood taste, taken up their abode. 
ildrake, having made rather free 
with the contents of a brown jug, 
was sent to bed, and the colonel spent 
the remainder of the night in writing a 
letter to Cromwell, whom he wished, 
in spite of os dislike, to see 
assume the office of dictator, or some- 
thing like it, in the hope of giving 
eace to the nation. In this epistle 
* mixed up something of a selfish 
nature, for his principal object was 
to interest the lord-general in his 
uncle’s favor, in the hope of saving 
the knight’s estate froin the hands of 
the parliamentarian commissioners. 
In the morning Wildrake, after being 
counselled to lay by his oaths, cavalier 
gait, and propensity to drinking, was 
dismissed with a packet to Cromwell, 
who was then at Windsor. The in- 
terview between the thoughtless cava- 
lier and the insidious lord-general 
is well described, though we think 
the character of Cromwell is not hit 
off with all that happiness of manner 
which usually distinguishes the au- 
thor of Waverley. He is made to 
apostrophise the picture of the late 
king—in the presence of a stranger 
too—in a way, and in language, which, 
we believe, was quite foreign to that 
extraordinary man. After much te- 
dious and circumlocutary dialogue, 
Cromwell hints, rather openly, that 
colonel Everard and Wildrake could 
render their country an acceptable 
service by trying to inveigle Charles, 
who was then a fugitive in Conse- 
quence of his defeat at Worcester, 
to Woodstock, with the view of deli- 
vering him up to his enemies. Ab- 
horrent as this proposal was to the 
loyal cavalier, he affected to be pleas- 
ed withit; and, the better to suc- 
ceed in his plan, obtained from Crom- 
well an order for dismissing the com- 
missioners, who had now formally 
taken possession of Woodstock. On 
Wildrake’s return, himself and colo- 
nel Everard, who knew nothing of the 
terms upon which the order was 
granted, repaired to the Royal Lodge, 
where they found Desborough, Har- 
rison, and Bletson alarmed by strange 
noises, (got up by Dr. Rochecliffe,) 
which, according to the superstition 
of the times, are interpreted to mean 
the presence of the evil one. This 





art-of the work savours too much of 
the Radcliffe school, and is by nv 
means either efficiently or. success- 
fully managed. ‘The commissioners 
are, in due course, dislodged, and Sir 
Henry and his lovely daughter are 
once more reinstated in their former: 
residence. | 
The plot now begins to thicken. 

Alice, on her return to Woodstock, 
in all the hilarity of a joyful heart, 
runs to Rosamond’s Well, with a 
pitcher, for water to which her father 
was partial. On her way she is met 
by an obtrusive gipsey woman, who, 
on the approach of Joliffe, drops a 
gold ring into the pitcher and dis- 
appears. In the evening, while, like 
a guardian angel, she sits by her pa- 
reut, who reposes. in his arm-chair, 
her eyes are attracted towards the 
window, at which she is alarmed to 
see a face like that of the gypsey of 
the morning. Alice, with a courage 
inspired by the occasion, seized a 
pistol and presented it at the intruder, 
while she screamed to her father to 
awake. The stranger, as if aware of 
his danger, attempted to descend, but 
his foot slipping, be precipitately fell, 
and was almost instantly seized by 
Joliffe and the dog Bevis, one of the 
heroes of the tale. Ina few minutes 
another form presented itself, and 
Albert, Sir Henry’s only son, who 
had been a fugitive since the fatal 
affair at Worcester, sprung in on 
the floor. He had chosen this mode 
of ingress from having learnt that 
Tomkins, for some reason or other, 
still lingered about the lodge. Albert 
informs his father that the king had 
escaped by way of Bristol, and then 
presents to the knight his page, a 
raw-boned Scotch lad, with red bushy 
hair and a weather-beaten counte- 
nance. This page and the gipsey are 
one and the same, being none other 
than Charles in disguise. The author 
has departed from history in bringing 
him to Woodstock ; and, though the 
king’s flight from Worcester, and 
the subsequent hair-breadth escapes 
of the royal fugitive, afforded great 
Scope to the novelist, he has not 
availed himself of any of these cir- 
cumstances to heighten the interest 
of the tale. While Albert goes. to 
the Sussex coast, in the hope of dis- 
covering seme means of aiding the 
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escape of his sovereign, Charles re- 
mains at Woodstock, and, in return 
for the knight’s hospitality afid the 
service of the son, labours to convince 
Alice that she wight confide her 
honor to his keeping. Finding his 
flattery unavailing, he determines to 
try what a discovery of his rank 
would produce ; but the virtuous girl 
resists all his approaches. ‘This, 
while it was unnecessary to raise our 
opinion of Alice, sadly depresses our 
sympathy for Charles, though it is 
one of the incidents upon which the 
development of the plot depends. 
The gold ring which the gipsey had 
thrown into Alice’s pitcher finds its 
way, rather unaccountably, to Mark- 
ham Everard, and the colonel is, of 
course, jealous. Regarding the Scotch 
page as his rival, he meets Charles 
in the park, and a rencontre is about 
to take place when Sir Henry oppor- 
tunely makes his appearance. The 
combatants are sejsarated, and the 
colonel invited to the Royal Lodge. 
In the evening, however, the uncle 
and nephew enter into a controversy 
about Shakespear and Milton, and 
the knight does every thing but turn 
Everard out of the house, Charles, 
haying enjoyed the scene with the 
greatest non-chalance, the colonel, 
whose jealousy is unappeased, is so 
irritated that he sends the page a 
challenge, and they meet next morn- 
ing. ‘They are, however, no sooner 
on the ground than Alice, accom- 
panied by Dr. Rochecliffe, makes her 
appearance; and, as she was ap- 
parently more anxious for the safety 
of the page than her lover, the colo- 
nel bids her ‘ farewell,’ and is about 
departing when Charles reveals the 
secret of his rank. Wildrake, who 
acted as Everard’s second, is almost 
distracted with joy, while the colonel 
receives the communication in a 
becoming manner, and promises to 
serve the king. ta 
Danger was at hand. Tomkins, 
who acts the part of a double spy, 
gives Cromwellan account of what 
was passing at Woodstock, and made 
arrangements with hin for the ap- 
prehension of Charles. One night, 
while Everard Wildrake, and the 
Rev. Mr. manger My were at sup- 
per in the town of Woodstock, they 
were alarmed by a knock at the door. 
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‘ Even a thing so simple as a knock 
at the door, may have a character 
which+ excites apprehension. This 
was no quiet gentle tap, intimating a 
modest intruder; no redoubled rattle, 
as the pompous annunciation of some 
vain person; neither did it resemble 
the cool summons to formal busi- 
ness, nor the cheerful visit of some 
welcome friend. It was a single blow, 
solemn and stern, if not actually me- 
nacing in the sound. The door was 
opened by some of the persons of the 
house; a heavy foot ascended the 
stair—a stout man entered the room, 
and drawing the cleak from his face, 
sail, ‘ Markham Everard, I yreet thee 
in God’s name.’ 

‘It was General Cromwell. 

‘Everard, surprised and taken at 
unawares, endeavoured in vain to find 
words to express hisastonishment, A 
hustle occurred in receiving the Gene- 
ral, assisting him to uacloak himself, 
and offering in dumb show the ciyili- 
ties of reception, The General cast 
his keen eye around the apartment, 
and fixing it first on the divine, ad- 
dressed Everard as follows: 

** A reverend man I see is with thee. 
Thou ast not one of those, good 
Markham, who let the time unnoted 
aad unimproved pass away.—Casting 
aside the things of this world—press- 
ing forward to these of the next—it is 
by thus using our time in this poor 
seat of terrestrial sin and care, that 
we may, as it were——But how is 
this?” he continued, suddenly chang- 
ing his tone, and speaking briefly, 
sharply, and anxiously—‘‘ One hath 
left the room since I entered!” 

‘ Wildrake had, indeed, been absent 
for a minute or two, but was now re- 
turned, and stepped forward from a 
bay window, as if he had been out of 
ney only, not out of the apartment. 
** Not so, Sir, I stood but in the back- 
ground out of respect. Noble Gene- 
ral, I hope all is well with the Estate, 
that Your Exceliency makes us so 
late a visit ?—Would not Your Excel- 
lency choose some—— 

** Ah!” said Oliver, looking sternly 
and fixedly at him—*‘ Our trusty go- 
between—ou r faithful confidant—No, 
Sir; at present I desire nothing more 
than a kind reception, which, me- 
thinks, my friend Markham Everard 
is in ne hurry to give me.” 
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“ You bring your owa weleome, my 
Lord,” said Everard, compelling him. 
self to speak.“ I can oaly trust jx 
was no bad news that made Your Ex. 
cellency a late traveller, and ask, like 
my follower, what refreshiwent I shali 
command for your accommodation.” 

Everard, who suspected the nature 
of Oliver's visit, was in a dreadful 
state of alarm, and gave up all for 
lost; but Wildrake had yet some 
hope left. On the arrival of Crom- 
well he thought to have made his 
escape; but, being driven back by 
two sentinels, he contrived to let 
agipsey boy, named Wililtire, dowa 
from one of the back windows, to 
whom he had given a feather frow 
the woodcock’s wing, with directions 
to deliver it in all haste to Mistress 
Alice Lee. Cromwell, who was only 
waiting the presence of Tomkins, 
enters into.a rambling conversation, 
in the course of which he so incensed 
Wildrake that the royalist attempts 
to run him through, in consequence 
of which he was put under arrest,— 
an indignity which made him incau- 
tiously announce that ‘the bird 
had flown’ This intimation. made 
Oliver set out immediately for the 
lodge. ‘The little circle here, uncen- 
cious of the year approach of danger, 
was more happy than usual, Albert 
had returned with intelligence that 4 
vessel was prepared to carry Charles 
to France, and the king was, to, set 
oat on the morrow. They were about 
to separate for the night when a 
knock was heard at the hall doar, 
Spitfire is introduced, and the party 
becoming aware of their dangers, 
Albert goes to seek Rocheclitie and 
Joceline, but they were nat to be 
found, and good reason why, for theg 
were at the moment employed in 
burying the mortal remains of ‘ Trusty 
Tomkins.’ That hypocrite—whos¢ 
absence had delayed Cromwell s¢ 
long at Woodstock—had made an 
attack in the park on the. person. of 
Phoebe, and was about te accomplish 
his purpose when Joceline made his 
appearance, and, with one blow of his 

uarter-staff, sent him before his 
Maker with all his offences on his 
head, : 

Preparations were quickly made 
for the flight of the king, and 5if 
Henry, for the first time, is made 
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acquainted with the rank of his 
uest. His majesty puts on a dress 
of Albert’s, and 1s conducted by 
Alice to a place where a horse was to 
be found, while her brother remains 
to personate Charles for the purpose 
of foiling his enemies. Cromwell 
soon atrives before the lodge, enters 
the labvrinth, and pursues the su 
posed Charles, who flies to Rosa- 
mond’s Tower. The edifice is blown 
op, Albert is saved, but made prisoner, 
and Alice returns with information 
that the king had succeeded in making 
his escape. Oliver denounces de- 
struction upon the Lees, Everard, and 
Wildrake ; but, in a subsequent fit 
of humanity, pardons them all. Sir 
Henry, in compliance with his so- 
vereign’s parting injunction, gives the 
hand of Alice to the colonel, Joceline 
marries Phoebe, and the whole party 
five to witness the Restoration, when 
the old knight dies, as it were, with 
excess of joy. 

Woodstock, though it evinces in 


nearly every page the hand of ‘ the 
wizard of the north,’is by no means free 
from defects. The style is throughout 
slovenly, and the contents of the last 
chapter ef the second volume ate 
partly retold in the first chapter of the 
third—a piece of negligence which 
even the corrector of the press might 
have pomted ont. Charles is made to 
repeat a string of unnecessary falst- 
lioods; and, though Dr. Rochecliffe 
was intended by the author for a pre- 
minent personage, we hardly take 
note of him throughout. His decép- 
live tricks on the cominissioners— 
though in accordance with the histo- 
ries of the times—are fatigeing ; and 
such machinery ought to be left ex- 
clusively to the wights who fabour 
for the Minerva Press. Upon the 
whole, Woodstock, though far supe- 
rior to ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ falls ver 
short indeed of ‘ Waverley’ or ‘* Ro 
Roy.’ SirWalter appears to be satiated 
with fame, and writes now, perhaps, 
only for profit. 

















THE WHITEBOY. 
By the Author of ‘ Tales of Irish Life.’ 


CHAPTER X. 

On Thorndon’s arrival at Neagle- 
bawn he retired to his room, and 
spent some minutes in reflecting on 
the strange incidents of the evening. 
He entertained some doubts respect- 
ing the propriety of his own conduct 
in hot manifesting more lovalty than 
in having entered the abode—rude 
and desolate as it was—of an acknowe 
ledged outlaw—a man steeped to the 
lips in treason, and proscribed by the 
civil authorities. Perhaps—and the 
thought was full of personal apprehen- 
sion — it might he yet considered his 
(uty to take such secret steps as would 
bring Black Hugh to justice. If the 
laws of the country, or the military 
code, could be so construed, thé lieu- 
tenant was but little disposed to yield, 
ih this instanee, obedience to either. 
His honour was diametrically opposed 
to such a course, while. gratitude and 
huinanity pleaded forcibly in favour 


of the impulse he felt to be of service 


to the unfortunate man and his mise- 
rable family. Aodh Dha had exeited 

8 cOmpassion—his pity-—and Thorn- 
(don found himself, without exactly 


inquiring why, deeply interested in 
the Whiteboy’s fate. 

The feelings of the man had no 
sooner prevailed over the uncertain 
and half-comprehended duties of the 
soldier, than the lieutenant sat down, 
opened his writing-desk, and, after 
having torn two sheets of gilt paper, 
succeeded in the third attempt in 
having framed a letter which pleased 
him. It was directed to his father— 
an extensive agriculturist in Eng}and 
-—and related almost exclusively to 
Aodh Dhu. The state of the country, 
the —— of the laws, and the op- 
pressive conduct of the resident gentry, 
were dwelt upon with a view to pal- 
liate the faults and crimes of Black 
Hugh, and, to do the lieutenant justice, 
he kept these as much as possible‘in 
the back ground. His father, however, 
he would not impose upon, and there- 
fore he told the whole truth, but ina 
way which considerably mitigated the 
seeming enormities of the person for 
whom he was pleading. The Whiteboy 
he really considered might be made a 
meritorious and useful member of so- 
ciety in any other country but his own ; 
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and, finally, he begged of his father 
to receive him in the character of a 
farm-servant, concluding his letter b 
stating the wale 1°65. service whic 
had been rendered him by the outlaw. 
This he regarded as a logical arrange- 
ment; for it appealed very forcibly 
to the heart of his parent. After 
having read the letter over twice, lest 
any thing favourable to Aodh Dhu 
had been omitted, he clapped it into 
un envelop, sealed it, and directed his 
servant—a private in coloured clothes 
—to carry it to the post-town early in 
the morning. 

As the servant quitted the room 
with the packet, Thorndon felt con- 
siderably relieved. He had no appre- 
hension respecting the result of his 
upplication to his father ; and though 
it cost him a momentary pang, as he 
looked at his purse, to be reminded 
of his inability to act up to his own 
wishes on this occasion, he felt, on 
consideration, no small satisfaction in 
having so near and dear a relative who 
could carry his intentions into effect. 
But little time, however, was left him 
for such obtrusive reflections. A loud 
knocking at the hall-door aroused 
him from his reverie; and immedi- 
ately after he was startled by the con- 
fused sounds of many tongues, and 
many feet, as several persons rushed 
into the house. An attack by the 
Whiteboys was his first apprehension ; 
but on hurrying into the parlour, he 
was agreeably surprised to find it was 
only Mr. Neagle, who had returned 
home, accompanied by several of the 
neighbouring squires. 

‘Eh? captain, boy, give us your 
hand,’ cried the valiant major in great 
ecstacy ; ‘ we’ve caught him at last.’ 

* Caught whom?’ inquired the lieu- 
tenant, as he compiled with the re- 
quest of the host. 

‘ The devil, you dog,’ replied Mr. 


nae 
‘The devil!’ 


* Ay, by the tail,’ roared out Tim 
Duff; ‘and that’s what an English- 
man could do every day.’ 

‘You are facetious, gentlemen,’ said 
Thorndon, somewhat piqued at the 
last allusion. 

* Facetious, man!’ said the major, 
‘and why not? Havn’t we done to 
night what the whole army hasn’t 
been able to do these last three 
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months ;—we’ve caught the Boughal. 
bawn.’ 

‘The Boughal-bawn !’ 

‘ Ay, the Whiteboy ?’ 

‘ Cuptain Thorndon’s sow-gelder,’ 
said Tim Duff, laughing. 

‘Aodh Dhu!’ exclaimed the liey- 
tenant, alarmed for the fate of this 
unfortunate man. 

‘You have just named him, captain,’ 
said Mr. Neagle. Then turning to- 
wards the door, said, in an authori- 
tative tone, ‘ Bring in the prisoner,’ 
‘We had,’ he continued, ‘a hard 
struggle. The fellow is as strong as 
a lion.’ 

‘ And ry I snatched the pistol,’ 
interrupted Mr. Duff, ‘ he’d have sent 
some of us tu look after the friends 
who’ve gone before us.’ 

‘You’re right, Tim,’ cried Ned 
Purcel; ‘but didn’t I trip him up 
pretuly when he was choaking you in 
the ditch ?’ 

‘And may be I did nothing,’ que- 
ried a lubberly-looking fox-hunter. ‘] 
gave him nere a blow at all, as he was 
running away down the boughereen?? 

This boastful conversation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the pri- 
soner. His arms were pinioned with 
saddle-girths ; and his limbs tied up 
in a bridle, while the men who carried 
him in held him by the shoulders, 
with a timid grasp, as if they felt 
somewhat like inferior animals in the 
presence of a dead lion. The outlaw 
appeared as if more ashamed than 
alarmed. He held down his head, 
and avoided Thorndon’s eye, as if ap- 
prehensive of reproach. 

«So we’ve got you at last,’ said the 
major, exultingly. 

‘An you boast of it, do you?’ re- 
plied Aodh Dhu, raising his head as 
if still unsubdued. 

‘ Boast, indeed !’ said Tim Duff. 
‘Faith, and well we may ; for havn’t 
we been hunting for you these seven 
years.’ 

‘ An you’re not ashamed to say it,’ 
rejoined the outlaw. ‘ Och, musha! 
sure then its no wunder that Ireland 
is what she is, when a poor boy like 
myself defied the whole of ye, wid the 
red coats at your backs. But I’m not 
hanged, nor gibbeted, nor transported 
yet, for all that. ’Tis a long day that 
never finds night; an nay be grand, 
an big, an blusthurin as you luck, 1 
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might cum in my way to do a hand’s 
turn for one o’ye yet.’ 

‘Send for the priest, Aodh Dhu,’ 
said Tim, ‘ and make your soul, for 


you havn’t long to’——— : 

‘ Don’t insult the poor fellow,’ said 
Thorndon, nearly overpowered by his 
feelings. 

‘Insult, captain ! 
serves your pity,’ 


Perhaps he de- 
rejoined Tim, 


sneering ly. 
‘He does,’ replied Thorndon, 
firmly. 


‘Ay, so he does; he’s your pig- 
doctor.’ 

‘He is an unfortunate man,’ said 
the lieutenant, ‘ who once did me the 
greatest possible service—he saved 
my life.’ 3 

‘And you’d save his in return ?’ 

‘ Unquestionably, if it were in my 
power.’ 

‘God bless you for that, any how,’ 
said Aodh Dhu, carelessly ; ‘ but the 
gintleman is under a slight bit of a 
mistake, for he never saw me afore in 
his life.’ 

‘ Never saw you before !’ exclaim- 
ed the lieutenant with surprise. ‘ Why 
it is scarcely two hours since I parted 
from you.’ 

‘How, captain,’ cried the major, 
who had just stood up from signing a 
warrant for the prisoner’s committal. 
‘You parted from him! Tut-tut, 
impossible! You are too loyal a man 
to come within arms length of Aodh 
Dhu, and not apprehend him.’ 

‘I trust I need not boast of my 
loyalty,’ answered Thorndon, ‘ and yet 
I fear that the prisoner is indebted to 
me for his present unhappy situation.’ 

Aodh Dhu looked at the speaker 
with a most unmeaning stare; and 
then casving up his eyes in hypocriti- 
cal wonderment, ejaculated, ‘ Well, 
be the powers, more nor that myself 
never heard. Troth, sure, the gintle- 
man is ravin. There must be kip- 
peens on his eyes, or he’s goen wid 
the fairies, one of ’em, any how ; for 
the divil a ever he laid his two looken 
eyes on me since Adam was a 
boy, and that’s some winters ago, I 
blieve.’ 

Thorndon, at first surprised at the 
outlaw’s obstinacy, now began to sus- 
ect that he must have a motive in it. 
erhaps, thought the lieutenant, it is 
from a rude sense of delicacy ; and 
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the idea elevated the unfortunate man 
in the estimation of his friend, who 
instantly resolved that no personal 
consideration should prevent him 
from pOneeeeneing to be of service to 
the prisoner. While the thought, 
however, was passing through his 
mind, the major had, after a momen- 
tary consultation with Tim Duff, or- 
dered Aodh Dhu to be immediately 
carried to Clonmel gaol. 

‘ What, to-night!’ said the lieute- 
nant. 

‘ This very night,’ replied the ma- 
jor. * Delays are dangerous, says the 
copy-piece ; and, though I don’t like 
trespassing too much on your men, 
Captain Thorndon, I must do my 
duty. Were we to wait until morning, 
we should have the whole country up 
in arms, and probably a rescue. To 
avoid this, thé prisoner must be se- 
cured while the knaves are asleep; 
and therefore to Clonmel, if you 
please, captain.’ 

Thorndon, seeing that remonstrance 
would be in vain, gave orders to his 
sergeant to escort, with nearly the 
whole of his force, the prisoner. A 
cart was got ready ; Aodh Dhu, tied 
hand and foot, was placed in it; and 
at half past ten o’clock they proceed- 
ed to Clonmel. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Neagle’s friends stopped for 
supper, and on the removal of the 
cloth they seemed in no hurry to 


retire. 

‘ Happy England,’ said the host, as 
he sos the hot water and decanter 
towards Thorndon, who by this time 
had learnt to absorb a reasonable 
quantity of potheen punch. ‘ In your 
country, captain, you are not cursed 
with such characters as Aodh Dhu.’ 

‘ We take care not to form them,» 
replied the lieutenant. 

‘ Ay,’ rejoined the host, ‘ religion 
with you is religion—here it is only 
damned Popery. Egad, sir, it is hard 
to expect an honest industrious pea- 
santry, where the priest is conscience- 
keeper.’ 

«And where he can forgive sins 
at pleagure,’ added Tim Duff, who 
had his own reasons for wishing to 
appear severe on the ministers of a 
relivyion he had abandoned. 

‘Popery may be very bad,’ said 
Thorndon, ‘ though probeliy not 
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quite as bad as our prejudice would 
make it. In other countries we do 
not find that the Catholic priest does 
all the mischief you attribute to him 
here ; and, for my own part, con- 
vinced as I am of the divine influence 
of Christianity, I cannot think but 
that good laws are, in a terrestrial 
sense, quite as useful as a good reli- 
gion.’ 

‘ Egad, captain,’ said the host, b 
way of reply, ‘ 1 believe there is muc 
truth in what you say ; but still, how 
comes it that our people are always 
rebellious, and your’s always peace- 
able, though we live under the same 
laws, government, and king ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined the lieutenant, ‘ the 
laws may be the same for all I know, 
but the mode of administering them 
is very different.’ 

‘ Different, captain!’ returned the 
major. ‘ How different? The Irish 
inagistrates are as loyal, and as active, 
and as honourable men as any in 
Europe.’ 

‘Oh! but they aren’t Englishmen,’ 
said Tim Duff, sarcastically, ‘ that 
makes all the difference.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t have us tie the bull 
with a silken cord,’ said the major. 
‘ When the brute is mad and furious, 
he must be chained.’ 

‘Pardon me, gentlemen,’ replied 
Thorndon, ‘ I should be sorry to in- 
sinuate any thing against the honour 
or loyalty of the Irish magistracy. 
The peculiar state of the country may 
eall for severity, but ! have heard of 
instances of oppression which could 
not fail to have made even a wise man 
mad.’ 

‘You have heard, captain,’ en- 
quired the -host, with his eyes fixed 
sternly on Thorndon ; ‘ pray what 
may you have heard ?’ 

‘More than I could possibly think 
probable.’ 

‘More than you think prudent to 
reveal, perhaps.’ 

‘ More than I believe,’ replied the 
lieutenant ; ‘ but enough to convince 
me that the laws have been sadly per- 
verted.’ 

* You are my guest, captain.’ 

‘I have that honour.’ 

_* Were it not so, I should con- 
sider myself entitled to an explana- 
tion,’ 


* And I enstst upon one,’ cried Mr. 
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Duff, starting up. ‘I’m, too, in the 
commission of the peace.’ 

‘J really can’t see,’ seid Thorndon, 
calmly, ‘ how I have subjected myself 
to the necessity of entering upon any 
unfriendly explanation.’ 

‘ Can’t see!’ repeated the major. 
‘I can see that you are—— I won’t, 
now, insult you, captain ; but was it 
loyal, was it becoming in you to hold 
converse with an outlaw, and listen to 
his foul charges against me ?—Don’t 
interrupt me—you have acknowledged 
that you spent the evening in his com- 

any ;and—don’t interrupt me—wasn’t 
it from Aodh Dhu you heard’—— 

‘I confess,’ interrupted Thorndon, 
‘ that’ —— 

‘ Confess nothing,’ said the major, 
perseveringly; ‘I’m not your di- 
rector.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Tim Duff, ‘ damn 
confession, it’s gone too far for that. 
I can’t submit toit. Blast me if I do. 
There, sir,’ he continued, flinging his 
glove at the, lieutenant, ‘we must 
have satisfaction.’ ) 

Thornden started upon his feet. 

‘ Hold, Tim,’ exclaimed the major, 
glowing with rage, ‘ after me is man- 
ners.’ And saying this, he threw a 
tumbler full of punch right into the 
lieutenant’s face, that being consi- 
dered a dignified way of giving a 
challenge. 

Not exactly understanding the eti- 
quette of the thing, Thorndon looked 
around for his sword ; and Mr. Purcell, 
as if comprehending his intentions, 
seized his arm. ‘ No harm done, eap- 
tain,’ said he, ‘all is fair and above- 
board. No hurry, to-morrow morning 
will do. Have you any friend? if not, 
command my poor services—and | 
havean excellent pair of hair-triggers. 
They’d go off if you’d only say—too! 

. N o soldier!’ exclaimed the major. 

‘A mere English milksop,’ rejoined 
Tim Duff. 

« All is settled,’ said Purcell, with- 
out taking the trouble to consult 
Thorndon. ‘ We meet at the Carne 
in the park by six o’clock in the 
morning ; and now good night, gen- 
tlemen. The least said the better. 
Home, Tim. Farewell, major. Good 
night, captain.’ 

Thorndon stood petrified with m- 
dignation and astonishment ; 
fore he could resolve what to say oF 
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do, the guests were all vanished. The 
major had also quitted the parlour ; 
al the lieutenant, being presented 
by a servant with a light, repaired to 
his apartment. Throwing himself on 
the bed, he endeavoured to cool his 
anger by venting execrations on the 
wild country and the no less wild in- 
habitants. A duel, however, was to 
be fought ; and the certainty of this 
served as balm for his wounded feel- 
ings. The outrage upon his person, 
and the reproach cast upon his cou- 

e, could not be pardoned ; and yet 
he did not know how to act in the 
event of the major insisting upon his 
right to satisfaction, for an uninten- 
tional.offence. The man was. old, and 
his host—and more than these he was 
the father of Caroline. Dutf he was 
determined to punish ; but a duel with 
his former friend was by no means so 
palatable. After revolving and re- 
revolving the question for an hour or 
two, he found himself unable to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion ; and 
with a view of escaping from the tor- 
ture of. his own thoughts, he com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

In the morning he was awakened 
froma perplexed dream about Caro- 
line, Aodh Dhu, and Tim Duff, by a 
smart knock on the head, apparently 
given by something very hard. Start- 
img up he found Mi. r. Pureell standing 
over him, with a pistol in his hand, 
the stock of which had been applied 
for the purpose of arousing him. 
‘ Nothing like a good sleep, captain,’ 


said the visitor, ‘ before going out. . 


It strengthens the nerves,‘and makes 
the hand steady. See that,’ he con- 
tinued, extending his arm, and draw- 
ing himself up like an experienced 
duelist, ‘there is not a shake or a 
quiver there. Lord! I’d drive a ball 
through the ace of hearts at forty 
yards distance.’ 

‘I can boast of no such precision,’ 
said Thorndon, smiling. 

‘You don’t stand a worse chance 
for that ; it all depends upon an ex- 
perienced second.’ 

‘Then I congratulate myself on 
your friendship, Mr. Purcell.’ 
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‘ Pll serve you, never fear, captain : 
but hurry! hurry! they are waiting 
for us,’ bie 

‘ They! not Mr. Neagie, I hope.’ 

‘ Make yourself easy, captain ; the 
major is fast asleep in his hed. There’s 
one in his place, however,’ 

‘ This one Thorndon inferred to. be 
Tim Daff ; and congratulating himself 
on the favourable turn things had appa- 
rently taken, he hastened with Purcell 
to the ground—a retired valley about a 
mile and a half from Neaglebawn. 
They found Tim, his second, and a 
physician in attendance; and Purcell 
remarked, as he came up, that a gen- 
tleman couldn’t desire a fitter place 
for a duel, or a finer morning to be 
shot on, .Then turning to Thorndon, 
he continued, ‘ Major Neagle, cap- 
tain, has deputed me to honour you 
with a meeting. The mien is a little 
shy of gunpowder, but Ill oblige you 
with a shot—not one more. ‘Tim will 
second you.’ 

Saving this he took his stand at 
about twelve paces distant, and Mr, 
Duff put a pistol into the lieutenant’s 
hand. 

‘] don’t understand this arranges 
ment,’ said Thorndon. | 

‘ Jt’s quite correct,’ said Purcell. 

‘I protest against it,’ rejoined the 
lieutenant. \ 

‘A coward,’ exclaimed Tim Duff; 
‘ I knew it.’ 

‘You are e liar,’ said Thorndon, 
‘I came here to meet you, and not 
Mr. Purcell.’ 

‘ After me, captain, Tim will oblige 
you,’ said Purcell; ‘it is the fashion 
of the country. ‘Take your ground— 
one shot—no more.’ 

‘1 have had no quarrel with you.’ 

‘Fire, or I'll brand you—coward,’ 
said Purcell. 

This had the desired effect. Thorn- 
don sprung to his ground —the 
signal was dropped—a female scream 
diverted his attention—his adversary 
fired—the lieutenant fell—saw Caro- 
line leaning over him, and then be- 
came insensible. 
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Trere is no country in Europe 
which possesses so many attractions 
for the eye or the pen of the historical 
novelist as Ireland. Her annals 
abound in incident, wild, strange, and 
romantic; while the national histori- 
ans have been so indolent and so ill- 
informed, so enthusiastic and so cre- 
dulous, that they have left past events 
in that delightful state of incertitude 
which exactly suits the hand of the 
ingenious novelist. He in imagina- 
tion may revel, almost without re- 
straint, amid the records of the by- 

one time; and he may, provided 

e oversteps not the bounds of proba- 
bility and notorious facts, fashion 
men and things to his purpose, with- 
out feeling much apprehension from 
the research of the antiquarian. 

The people too have always been a 
somewhat isolated race; their habits, 
manners, and customs have been pe- 
culiar; and while they possess all the 
fancy, vividness, and romance of the 
east, they are free from that mono- 
tony which characterizes the natives 
of Asia. Sufficiently civilized to ex- 
cite sympathy and regard, they have 
been, in the eyes of their Leiyhboure, 
barbarous enough to awaken curio- 
sity. In addition to all this, the 
ground has been untrodden, for we 
shall not stop to notice the abortive 
productions which come unhonoured 
into the world and so depart. The har- 
vest has still to be gathered, and the 
reaper has only tochose where he shall 
put down his sickle; for facts and events 
abeund every where. The effects of 
war and conquest, of misrule and dis- 
content, are visible on the face of the 
people and the face of the country; 
and if a hero ora heroine is wanted,— 
if a tyrant or philanthropist,—a feu- 
dal prince or a bandit chief is needed, 
you have only to inquire for him in 
any of the thirty-two counties into 
which the island is divided. Besides, 
the name of Ireland is no longer heard 
with disgust; it appears to have lost 
its repulsive qualities; and, perhaps, 
like other nauseous things, it may, 
if frequently used, become from ha- 
bit a necessary favourite. To a proba- 


bility of success is, therefore, added 
the excitement of patriotism and the 
desire of doing good; for whoever 
shall write such a work will confer no - 
small benefit on Ireland. 

Entertaining these opinions, it was 
with no small. satisfaction that we 
heard of Mr. Banim being engaged on 
the work before us. His ‘Tales of 
the O’Hara Family,’ though some- 
what forced andimprobable, possessed 
great merit. They indicated abilities 
of no minor order, and impressed the 
reader with a very high opinion of the 
genius of the author. We had, it is 
true, some apprehension ‘that he 
would be imprudent enough to imi- 
tate too closely the author of ‘ Wa- 
verley ;’ and that he wanted that ma- 
tured judgment which could guide 
him successfully through the per- 
plexing intricacies of an_ historical 
novel. But we confess that we were 
not prepared—and we say it with 
deep regret—for the complete failure 
which ‘The Boyne Water’ exhibits. 
It is the history, if the author like, of 
the reign of James in Ireland; of the 
siege of Derry; of the Battle of the 
Boyne; of the siege of Limerick, or 
of the Battle of Aughrim: but it is 
not an historical novel. 

Grasping at too much he has lost 
all; and in the hope of exciting an 
overwhelming interest, he has spread 
his plot over too extensive a space. 
We have among the dramatis per- 
sone, James and William, Carolan, 
Walker, Scomberg, Kirke, and a hun- 
dred others, who are brought toge- 
ther in defiance of all unity, time, 
and place—history and tradition. In 
fact, we have been astonished at the 
disregard shown by Mr. Banim to the 
inost notorious and well authenticat- 
ed facts. 

Still the work contains many splen- 
did passages, and many a proof of the 
author’s talents. His love of Ireland 
is manifested in every page ; but he 
is above that littleness which would 
endeavour to depreciate a noble foe. 
While he vindicates his countrymen 
from many a foul charge, he is ever 
ready to do justice to those who tram- 
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peled upon and oppressed them, 
though he stigmatizes, in appropriate 
terms, the fanaticism and _ blas- 

hemy of Walker and his dupes, who, 
in the name of God, spilled the blood 
of men who loved Ireland and liberty 
as well, if not better, than them- 
selves. 

We shall now proceed to a more 
immediate notice of the work. Ro- 
bert Evelyn and his sister Esther, the 
one aged eighteen, and the other fif- 
teen, are, in the year 1685, journey- 
ing from Belfast to a cottage on the 
sea-side, below Carrickfergus, where 
the young lady was to remain until 
her health, which her grief for a re- 
cently-lost father had impaired, is 
re-established. They are accompanied 
by Mr. Paul Evelyn, their uncle, 

ardian, and alderman of Derry; 

is lady, a native of London; and her 

attendant, Oliver Whittle, a round- 
head, who, as well as his mistress, 
held pope and popery in utter abhor- 
rence. Qn entering Carrickfergus 
they have the mortification to witness 
the proclaiming of James II. by the 
civil authorities. This makes them 
uit the town in haste; but, before 
they had reached the termination of 
their journey, they are overtaken by 
a tornado, in a most difficult part of 
the road. The alderman is carried 
down a dangerous descent by a bare- 
footed brat, but the old lady refuses 
to follow her husband. 

‘At the moment that such effects 
were wrought most powerfully on 
the feelings of all, and of Mrs. Evelyn 
in particular, Esther’s horse became 
ungovernable in its fright, and, de- 
spite the resistance of young Evelyn, 
backed from the place where it had 
hitherto tremblingly stood. The bro- 
ther called to Esther to throw herself 
off ;—her limbs were strapped, for 
safety, to the saddle, and she could 
not possibly do so. Still the animal 
pranced and backed ; and now, for 
the first time, its fair rider screamed. 
Mrs. Evelyn caught up the signal, 
and recommenced her own shrill vo- 
ciferations. They were answered, 
among the heights over her head, by 
ascream also, but of a cadence so 
wild and unnatural, that, for an in- 
stant, she held her breath to look up. 
Standing upon the edge of a large 
rock, in an attitude and manner of 
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the most violent energy, she there 
saw a man, of, it might be, about 
fifty, with a profusion of wild hair 
streaming about eyes of almost ma- 
niac character, and holding a gun in 
his hand, while he beckoned rapidly, 
and she thought angrily, to Evelyn, 
One look at this person, who appeared 
so suddenly but a few yards above 
her, was enough for Mrs. Evelyn; 
she instantly uttered a louder cry 
than ever, and darted across the road 
in the direction whither Evelyn and 
his sister were forced by the affrighted 
horse. Almost as instantly, the wild- 
looking man sprung like a beast of 
prey after her—cast away his gun— 
seized her by the arms, and pulled 
her back. Mrs. Evelyn resisted ; and 
gigantic as was the strength of her cap- 
tor, he had a struggle for it, before he 
succeeded in gaining sufficient mas- 
tery over her actions, to whisk her 
round, and rush headlong with her 
down the steep road. At the very 
time that this scene was enacting, 
and while Esther’s horse still plunged 
hackward, two other voices cried out, 
exactly in the quarter from which 
Mrs. Evelyn had been startled, and 
two other figures sprung up exactly 
where she had seen the first ; but two 
others of a very different kind—a girl 
and youth, about fifteen and eighteen. 
The lad also held a carbine in his 
band, and wore the Scotch bonnet and 
trews ; the girl was prettily attired ; 
both had an air of interest if not rank 
about them. And both starting up 
on the ledge of rock, together direct- 
ed their aw and voices towards 
Evelyn and his sister, in the expres- 
sion of utter alarm and _ horror. 
“Keep back the horse! keep back 
the horse !” they exclaimed in a 
breath, the very instant they ap- 
peared. 

« Keep him back !” continued the 
beautiful girl, clapping her hande in 
agony, ‘his hoof is almost on the last 
sod between ye and yourruin!” 

“The sea-precipice!—the preci- 
pice 1"__re-echoed her young and 
nearly as beautiful companion, as he 
bounded like a wild deer from his 
place, and rushed towards the bro- 
ther and sister. 

‘Upon the first announcement of 
the dreadful peril they had before only 
apprehended, Esther swooned in her 
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saddle, still held in it by the straps, 
and Evelyn abandoning the rein, made 
a last desperate and instinctive at- 
tempt to catch at one of the animal’s 
fore feet, and thus, if possible, brin 
him to the ground. The horse rearet 
up the moment he was touched, for 
the brother so far succeeded in his 
first effort, and flinging Evelyn a good 
distance from him, moved back more 
alarmed than before. Again the young 
girl cried out in treble terror, and, 
abandoning her station, descended 
after the youth. Evelyn, starting up 
from the confusion of a moment, found 
himself too far to re-attempt instant- 
anecous assistance; yet he ran, or ra- 
ther staggered onward ; the horse still 
backed: he could now, himself, see 
the edging horror, and he could see 
the «unimal step another step towards 
it—when, like an arrow, the youth 
shot across the road, came up with 
the horse, put his carbine to its head 
—<ischarged it—and the animal fell, 
quite dead, going down on the side 
that left Esther free of his fall. She 
was safe.’ 

This young gentleman, who acts in 
a manner so like the hero in the 


‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ is Edmund - 


M*‘Donnell, and the young Jady is his 
sister Eva. ‘They are precisely of 
Robert and Esther’s age, and yet they 
all converse very like people of wath 
greater experience. As the night had 
now approached, and a storm appre- 
hended, the party consented to visit 
M‘Donnell’s dwelling, and turn from 
off the direct road for the purpose. 
‘Nearly at the moment of thus 
changing their route, they were faced 
by considerable precipices of earth 
and soft stone, whieh fell down upon 
the road they should have taken to 
their cottage, forming its left-hand 
limit, and, for some distance running 
with it, and at their bases shewing 
two or three large excavations, the 
work of the adjacent sea, when at 
sume former perrod its tides and 
storms had perseveringly lashed the 
precipice that must then have been 
ts boundary. Through the larger 


of these caves issued a red glare of 
light, which, from the dimmed effect 
at the entrance, seemed to come a 
good way from the inside, and thus 
gave the idea of a rather extensive in- 
terior. 


In turning upon the glen 
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road, the travellers were leaving to 
their right, and a little behind them, 
these caves, when a voice was heard 
in that from which the light appeared, 
speaking loudly and dictatorially, but 
ina language unknown to the strangers 
of the party. Immediately after, the 
light increased in the mouth of the 
excavation: and finally the figure of 
a woman approached from the er- 
trance, with a piece of flaming wood 
in her hand, continuing to speak, and 
now evidently addressing the group. 

“‘We may just stop and speak to 
her, Edmund,” said the young girl, 
‘* for the rain blews off.” 

“Why?” asked Evelyn, 
why does she speak to us?” 

‘*She asks us,’”? Edmund replied, 
translating literally from the lrish in 
which the woman had addressed them, 
‘on pain of the anger of her whose 
anger is a cloud anda blast, not to 
pass her house without bidding, God 
save her.”’ 

“And this cavern is her house? 
who or what is she? and why this un- 
usual interruption ?” 

“She is a creature without friend 
or relation, fortune or home, except 
that the charitable or credulous ad- 
minister to her wants, and that this 
sea-cave, whence she had lately ex- 
pelled the owls and bats, affords her 
a chilly shelter. What she thinks of 
herself, and what others concur in 
thinking her, it would not be for her 
safety to declare; for my own part, I 
sometimes think her mad, although 
more close observation banishes the 
idea: perhaps to extreme ignorance 
her mind joins much enthusiasm and 
more cunning; and hence is she able 
to impress the character she generally 
bears, and to which, for your in- 
formation, I have, doubtless, suft- 
ciently alluded.’’ 

‘During this speech, the woman 
had advanced to meet, half way, the 
party who were in motion to her, In 
age she was about twenty-five. In 
height rather tall, in person slight, in 
feature spare and pallid. Her black 
hair was uncovered, and over the vul- 
gar female dress, that scarce ever 
varies in any time or country, fell the 
old Irish mantle, heavily hooded, and 
of a dark colour. Having stood be- 
fore the young man, her flaming brand 
held up, she asked him, in Irish, to 
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hid God save her. He did so. She 
made the same request, with the same 
suecess, of his sister, and then turned 
to Mrs. Evelyn; but that lady’s ‘* go, 
woman, go,” uttered half in fear, half 
in anger and disgust, was all she 
could in this instance accomplish. As 
to Paul, he was completely silent. 

«“ Then,” said the woman in Irish, 
“the heaviest suffering you can both 
feel, be upon ye !—Starve!”—and she 
turned from them. The young man 
and his sister, who had understood 
what she had uttered, laughing at a 
malediction that, to all appearance, 
could never have effect; but neither 
Mrs. Evelyn nor her husband felt so 
comfortable, when it was translated 
for their advantage. 

‘ The strange woman passed Oliver 
without stopping to command his 
benison, as if she made very light of 
it, and once more halted before Esther, 
holding high in her hand the blazing 
wood, in order to afford herself a good 
view of the young lady’s face, who, it 
will be remembered, was on horse- 
back. But no sooner had she got a 
glimpse of Esther’s features, than she 
uttered a low howl, and running back 
to Edmund, spoke to him in a very 
animated tone and manner, as if en- 
deavouring to impress sowething, 
which he seemed either careless or 
unwilling to admit. Again she re- 
turned to Esther, and again manifest- 
ed the same unaccountable sensation. 
Finally, she stood before Evelyn, and 
with more respectful demeanour than 
she had hitherto shewn, asked, and 
under the instructions of Edmund, re- 
ceived his “ God save you :”—and 
then she continued to speak.in Irish, 
Which we still translate. 

“Now go your ways, and let no- 
thing fright you thro’ the clouds of 
the night; I have your good word, 
and it will rest with me; they say it 
does not rest with me, and that I 
often need it from the Christians, to 
charm me against what does:—go 
your ways,—unless that you cross the 
cold threshold of my house, and taste 
the cup, or break the bread, to speed 
you on your road, or sit down with 
the old and crippled who talk to me all 
night long, and tell me what I should 
not Jisten to, tho’ ’tis known I do.’’ 

“And who are they, Onagh ?” 
asked Edmund. 
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“One, that, when I came to my 
house, I found already in it ; and an- 
other that was sent far to us: but 
go your ways since you will not enter; 
go, with a curse for some, a sorrow 
for wore, and a late blessing for a 
few !”’—she walked slowly and heavily 
to her cavern, thus leaving behind 
her a prophecy, that, inspiration 
apart, any one might venture to ap- 
ply to the future fortunes of any half 
dozen of human beings. 

“The party entered the fine and 
solitary valley of Glenarriff, just as 
the moon was fully risen to faintly 
shew as much of its general aspect as 
mist and shadow did not envelope. 
A short distance up the glen, Ed- 
mund and his sister were rather 
startled by the re-appearance at their 
side, of Onagh of the cavern; they 
had for a moment fallen behind the 
party, and she came up with them 
unperceived by the strangers. 

«What means this, Onagh ?” asked 
Edmund. 

‘ Tspeak not to him,” she replied, 
addressing his sister, ‘‘ for he has al- 
ready scorned my words; but you, 
Eva M‘Donnell, who, though you love 
and like me not, have ever shewn the 
open hand to Onagh, you I com- 
mand to remind him of my warning ; 
tell him it is the very face I saw, 
though he could not see it, last All- 
hallow-Eve, when, together, we sowed 
the rape-seed by the river-side, while 
the moon was shining for us ; and tell 
him to shun that face.” 

“What face, Onagh? and what 
warning am I to repeat to my bro- 
ther?” 

‘«‘He will remember it; for your- 
self, Eva—’”’ she took the young girl's 
hand, drew her aside, and added ina 
low whisper—* your fate is near you, 
too, but you need not shun it; you 
will love him, and you may.” 

“Absurd!” Eva said, and was 
about to add more comment, when 
the self-iimportant Onagh rapidly left 
her. 

« Pear brother, what of all this ?”’ 
she then asked, rejoining Edmund. 

‘J care not; nor should you care 
to know or ask, Eva; certainly not 
now, when yon strangers require our 
guidance to the Strip of Burne ; let 
us forward to then.” 

In the old M‘Donnell they find the 
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disinherited possessor of the sur- 
rounding country, which had been 
torn from him by the rapacity of 
Cromwell. He now inhabits a house 
somewhat larger, but equally as rude 
as the lowest of his followers, many 
of whom, like Scotch clansmen, are 
idly loitering about the kitchen. In 
this he takes pride, for his family are 
of Scotch descent, though originally 
Irish. The evening is spent in great, 
but somewhat boisterous, festivity, 
and the whole is enlivened by the pre- 
sence of Carolan, the celebrated 
harper, who sings the following song 
at the request of Eva M‘Donnell: 


‘ My bright young eyes, my bright young 
eyes, 
No earthly use they he ; 
From morn to night they make no prize, 
Nor none they ever sce; 
My cherry lips, my rose-red cheek, 
My bosom, lily-white ; 
No lover's heart for them will break, 
For none comes morn or night ; 
With my bright young eyes, my bright 
young cyes, 
So swimming, soft, and blue, 
My lips and cheeks and simple sighs— 
What shail [, shall I do?’ 


Next morning, it being Sunday, 
Oliver Whittle and his mistress stalk 
into an apartment where Mass is 
about to be celebrated, cry out against 
the abominations of Popery, and pre- 
cipitately quit the house. Robert 
Evelyn and his sister remain behind, 
to remove any bad impression which 
the indecorous behaviour of their aunt 
might have left on the mind of the 
M‘Donnel!s. In the evening they 
join their uncle at the cottage on the 
sea-siie, and in a few days Edmund 
and his sister pay their young friends 
a visit. ‘They are as happy as pos- 
sible wandering through delightful 
scenery, and, as might be expected, 
these children—we beg pardon, these 
ladies and gentlemen—fall in love, 
Evelyn with M‘Donnell’s sister, and 
M‘Donnell with Evelyn’s sister. They 
talk and act very strangely for people 
of their age; but the most ridiculous 
thing of all is that Carolan also falls 
in love. Esther thinks it is with her, 
and anticipates his declaration by a 
refusal ; but she was mistaken—Eva 
was the blind harper’s choice. This 
young lady is unkind—tells him she 
can't love him—but then she gives 
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him a most delicious kiss, which 
might make the ups of an epicure 
water. While this little scene is act- 
ing among some wild rocks, Esther 
retires into the valley,where she meets 
Ouagh, the Meg Merrilies of the cave, 
who tells her not to be thinking of 
her lover, but of her winding sheet. 

The young people mutually dis. 
close their passion, and agree to get 
married in three years. ‘They are all 
happy until 1687, when Evelyn jg 
obliged to visit the West Indies, 
Edmund accompanies him to Dublin, 
where they spend a night with some 
fulsome politicians, whose conversa- 
tion is a great bore—we mean to the 
reader. The country is now thrown 
into the greatest alarm, in conse. 
quence of the report of Catholic plots 
to murder Protestants, and Protestant 
plots to murder Catholics. Several 
people run into the towns, and Alder- 
man Evelyn and his lady return to 
their house at Derry. Esther, how- 
ever, remains at the cottage until her 
brother arrives. This took place in 
1688. M*‘Donnell, intending to meet 
his friend on his landing at Carrick- 
fergus, orders his horse, but finds he 
had been stolen by Rory-na-chopple 
(Rory of the Horses), a notorious 
Rapparee—a title, by-the-by, which 
was not then known. On the road, 
however, Edmund purchases a black 
horse, which subsequently turns out 
to be his own—when washed by a 
shower of rain. This incident is bor- 
rowed, almost verbatim, from the 
‘ History of the Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees.’ 

At Carrickfergus Edmund sees 
(very unlikely) a friar named O’Hag- 
gerty preaching up, in the open 
streets, the extermination of here- 
tics ; and at a public-house to which 
he and Evelyn adjourned, after the 
latter had landed, a rencontre ‘takes 
place between this O’Haggerty and 
the celebrated and Rev. eam 
Walker. The interference of a father 
M‘Donnell prevents bloodshed, but 
the combatants swear to meet again. 
This pair of fanatics are made to ex- 
ercise a powerful influence over the 
fate of the youthful friends. In the 
evening O’ Haggerty finds an oppor- 
tunity toinform, or rather misinform, 
Edmund that Evelyn was engaged in 
a conspiracy to bring in the Prince of 
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Orange, and at the same time hands 
him a paper, which turns out to be 
his commission, appointing him cap- 
tain in a regiment to be raised by his 
cousin, the Earl of Antrim. In the 
course of the night Walker does Eve- 
lyn a similar piece of service; he 
assures him that M‘Donnell was en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to murder Pro- 
testants, and shows him a paper, ap- 
pointing him captain in a regiment to 

e raised by the Protestant associa- 
tion. Thus these young men are 
made suspicious of each other; and 
Walker having failed to persuade 
Evelyn not to marry Eva, induces 
him to promise that he should be at 
least present at the wedding. 

Soon after the return of Evelyn the 
young people agree to be married, 
and the lady of Antrim Castle insists 
upon the ceremony taking place at her 
noble mansion. Previous to the ap- 
pointed day Esther finds herself dis- 
turbed by dreams, and on Allhallow 
Eve goes to Onagh, who works a 
spell for her, and shows her Ed- 
munud—first in his proper person, 
and next as a corpse, with a bridal 
chaplet on his brow. Eva ridicules 
all this, but they have a little argu- 
ment on religious subjects. This, 
too, they consent to forget, and at 
length the wedding-day arrives. All 
is ready, and they wait but the pre- 
sence of Mr. Walker, who is to offli- 
ciate after the Catholic clergyman, 
the parties being of different creeds. 
Walker, however, stops so long that 
they determine to dispense with his 
peerente, and adjourn to the chapel. 

velyn and Eva are married, and Ed- 
mund and Esther are standing upon 
the steps of the altar, when slap 
comes a thunder storm, the doors 
rf open, and Mr. Walker enters. 

e forbids the marriage, and an- 
hounces the landing of William at 
Torbay. Confusion ensues; Onagh 
and the lightning appear outside in 
horrible association, and the bride- 
rooms reproach each other with 
iolding commissions from opposite 
parties. Mutual recriminations take 
place: Esther is snatched from the 
altar, Eva quits her husband, and 
eventually Evelyn, his sister, and 
Walker, quit the castle. 

velyn having run the risk of being 


Assassinated by the M‘Donnells, in 
June, 1826. 





his endeavour to see Eva, removes 
with his sister to Derry, where he wit- 
nessed the shutting of the gates. On 
the entrance of Lord vomgeg he 
ventures a Am country, for the 
urpose of looking after his property. 
He finds Oliver Whittle am ata 
one of the trees before the door, and 
his house in possession of Galloping 
Hogan and his Rapparees, with whom 
Evelyn’s uncle Jerry—a_ facetious 
sailor—is highly delighted. Finding 
himself in the midst of a lawless 
band, our hero affected to enter into 
the spirit of their amusements, and 
was proceeding to dance with Moya 
Laherty, a Rapparee coquet, when 
the approach of an enemy was an- 
nounced. Galloping Hogan goes out 
to prepare for action, and as Evelyn 
refused to fight he was left in the 
custody of Deermid O’Moore, a gi- 
gantic fellow, who had orders to 
shoot his prisoner in the event of the 
Rapparees being defeated. Gallop- 
ing Hogan’s party is attacked, and, 
during the progress of the contest, 
Moya comes into the room, and begins 
to play and coquette with O’ Moore. 

‘A final shout testified the retreat 
of the Rapparees abroad, Those 
that remained in the house gave one 
volley from the windows, and hasten- 
ed to folluw them through the back 
entrance. The salute was returned 
by the assaulters, and many bullets 
whizzed through the glass by Eve- 
lyn’s ears. At the same moment & 
smell of fire became perceptible, and 
the hall filled with smoke. 

«The last bidden is done!” cried 
O’Moore—‘‘all but mine is done— 
kneel down !”—to Evelyn. 

‘‘Musha, never heed him, Deer- 
mid, for my sake!”—suddenly ap- 
pealed Moya, at last shewing a hi- 
therto disguised purpose, as she yet 
endeavoured to pinion, half in fond- 
ling, but with Sos whole strength, 
the right arm of the ruffian. Evelyn’s 
eye remained fixed, and he braced him- 
self for an effort. 

‘No, not fur the sake o’ the 
mother that bore me !”’—O’Moore an- 
swered, shaking her off, as the smoke 
increased, and a loud assault seemed 
to be made on the door of the house 
—at the same time he raised his arm 
over her head. 

—‘* Then, only because I like it—” 
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Moya added, jumping aside, and 
dashing the eup of wine, which she 
had faced on the floor, over the 
istol. ©’Moore pulled the trigger, 
but the damp powder did not ignite. 
“‘Thry a wrastle wid him, now, if 
ow re a man!’’—she went on, turn- 
be to aves. with the spirit and ex- 
pression of a young tigress. Evelyn 
did not need the hint; he had closed 
on O’Moore in an instant. They 
tugged and strained; but the Rap- 
aree soon flung his antagonist on the 
hoor. Then freeing another pistol 
from his belt, he was about to dis- 
charge it, or to prepare to do so, 
when Moya, snatching his skein from 
the same place, struck it into his left 
shoulder. He fell instantly; rolled 
over once or twice on the floor; and 
then turning his eyes upon her—died. 
At the same instant the porch door 
was burst open, and a body of armed 
men rushed in through the smoke. 

“Here comes the dark man, that 
is your friend,’’ cried Moya, ‘ an’ 
you are safe—God speed you—it’s 
often I seen you afore this night, 
an’ wished you well, when you little 
thought iv me—an’ now I’am afther 
doin’, fur your sake, what my own 
blood used to run could at seein’ done 
—loock an’ speed, I say—an’, now 
an’ then, think o’ poor Moya La- 
herty.”—She hastily kissed his lips, 
her tears falling on his face—and had 

assed out of the hall by the time that 
Valker, followed by a number of 
strange men, came up with Evelyn. 

“ He is unhurt!” eried the clergy- 
man, as they exchanged w greeting— 
**but he is weak: bear him out, soldiers, 
and quickly—the house fires fast.” 

‘When. Evelyn regained his self- 
possession, in the open air, Walker 
presented him to other gentlemen, by 
whom he was surrounded. After men- 
tioning some names— “ This,” he 
said, ‘* is Sir Arthur Rawdon— 
this, my Lord Mount Alexander, 
your commander ;—and by him, and 
partly by the very troop you are com- 
missioned to command, your life—I 
regret I cannot add, your property— 
has this night been saved; I heard of 
the attack on your house, by these 
miscreants, and knowing that you 
had returned to it, gave an intima- 
tion to friends, who were not remiss 
in your behalf—look there !”’—Mr. 
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Walker continued, as the flames, ra- 
idly devouring the combustible 
uilding, burst through it at the mo- 

ment ;—then taking Evelyn aside— 
‘‘are you now ready,” he asked, “ to 
forswear a king and a government in 
whose name such atrocities are per- 
petrated ?—Is there now any thing to 
delay you from joining your com- 
panions in arms?” 

‘* Need Ibe asked such questions, 
Mr. Walker?—am I a man, to be- 
hold that sight, without a man’s feel- 
ings? When can I join my brave 
men? How soon can I have the honor 
of heading them, on good service?” 

“This moment you can join 
them; and very soon, I believe, there 
may be an answer to your second 
question. Follow me.” 

‘They regained the group of of- 
ficers, around and before whom more 
than one troop had, returning from 
pursuit, got into order. 

« Men!’’—cried Walker, address- 
ing one of them—** behold your cap- 
tain, Mr. Robert Evelyn.” 

‘They waved their caps; and the 
shout of recognition with which he 
was received, thrilled through the 
veins of Evelyn. 

‘Jerry disappeared with the 
parees ; his nephew supposed to join 
them and their liberal courses, with 
a free will.’ 

Evelyn is wounded in a skirmish 
which takes place at Coleraine, but at 
Hillsborough he is left for dead. He 
recovers, however, and in attempting 
to reach Derry he falls into the hands 
of a party of soldiers under the com- 
mand of Edmund M‘Donnell. His 
old friend refuses to make him a pri- 
soner; but a Scotch serjeant, who was 
of a different opinion, hastens to the 
chief commander, and has his captain 
outlawed. A party is sent in pursuit 
of them ; and, after many a hairbreadth 
escape, they are rescued from danger 
by Onagh, Eva, and Carolan. Evelyn 
and his lady are reconciled, but con- 
sent to remain separated until the 
return of peace. At Fairhead, where 
the party wait fora boat, we have the 
apparition of a ‘ grey man,’ very like 
the spectre which startles M‘Ivor in 
‘ Waverley.’ 

As Evelyn and M‘Donnell are 1n 
search of an asylum, they are met by 
a party of Lord Mount Alexander’s 
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horse. Edmund is made prisoner, 
but allowed to remain with his friend 
on parole. They enter Derry, and 
join the deputation which proceeds 
tuJames’ Camp. Galmoy recogaises 
them, and orders both to be shot—a 
proceeding quite out of character, and 
laringly improbable. They are saved 
* the timely arrival of the king: 
Sarsfield befriends them. The siege 
of Derry continues, and the garrison 
is every day threatened with a storm- 
ing. Edmund resolves to marry 
Esther, for the purpose of protecting 
her more effectually, and her brother 
consents. Carolan opportunely ar- 
rives before the gate to carry a note 
to Eva; and on the appointed night 
she arrives in a Spanish male dress, 
with father M‘Donnell, at a spot 
without the walls. Her friends suc- 
ceed in getting out; but just as the 
ring is about to be placed on the 
lady’s finger, Walker comes up, and 
Onagh, fiend-like, also appears.— 
M‘Donnell and Evelyn are imprisoned 
for ashort time, and hunger seizes on 
the garrison. Alderman Evelyn and 
his lady are starved to death, and Est- 
her also dies of hunger. Thus Onagh’s 
prediction is fulfilled to the letter. 
When the siege was raised Eva 
enters, attends upon her brother and 
husband, and, when perfectly reco- 
vered, they obtain a passport to visit 
Glanarriff. The village she finds in 
flames, and the house of M‘Donnell 
partly consumed by the insatiable 
irke, Carolan, however, is before 
the door, and sings as follows :— 
‘Come out, old man, at dask of day, 
Come out and hear the harper play ; 
For I have rhymes, 
And chimes 
Of times long past away. 
So come Out, come out, come out, old man, 
And hear the harper play. 
‘ Come out, young girl, and list my lay, 
Young girls like other tunes, they say, 
And I’ve an air, 
So rare, 
To cheer the fall of day. [out, 
So come out, come out, young girl—come 
And hear the harper play. 
‘Men, women, all—let no one stay— 
Lads, lasses, boys, or old wife grey— 
Down from the moon 
L’ll croon, 
A tune, or make ye gay. 
come out, come out, man, woman, child, 
And hear the harper play.’ 


On the hearth is found the corpse 
of M‘Donnell, and while his two 
children are weeping over it, the 
infamous Kirke returns, commands 
the young lady to be brought out to 
him, and, in attempting to enforce 
his orders, encounters a host of Rap- 


parees. In the confusion Evelyn is) 


knocked down, and remains for some 
hours senseless. When he recovers 
he finds his head in the lap of Moya 
Laherty, who had removed him pur- 
posely during his insensibility to 
where the M‘Donnells should not 
find him. Eva or her brother is no 
where to be seen; Moya, who makes 
love to him in very candid terms, 
hints that Edmund was killed, and 
that his sister had fallen into the 
hands of Kirke. That general’s ex- 
pens in the female line being well 
cnown, Evelyn becomes almost dis- 
tracted, rejects Moya’s proposal, and 
hastens in pursuit of his ‘ wedded 
love.’ 

He meets Kirke in Schomberg’s 
camp, and, with the consent of that 
general, a duel is fought, in presence 
of the whole army. This, though 
quite improbable, is well told. Eve- 
lynis saved from Kirke’s dagger by an 
unknown hand, and on his again 
falling into his adversary’s pawer has 
his life spared. While he is medi- 
tating on the ei ag of Eva, Schom- 
berg appoints him his aid-de-camp, 
and subsequently is nominated one 
of the deputation from the Irish army 
which waits on William at London. 
Previous to his departure he misses 
some trinkets of Eva’s, and finds a 
letter from her, declaring that degra- 
dation had come between them, and 
enclosing her peey uy & This 
he supposed had been left in his port- 
manteau by a young Enniskillener who 
had a a upon him, but whose face 
he had never seen. 

While in London he sees a person 
in Kensington Gardens dressed in the 
same clothes which Eva wore on the 
night when Walker interrupted his 
marriage outside of the walls of 
Derry. This person avoids him, and 
he conjectures that it is Miss M‘Don- 
nell. The stranger kisses a dagger, 
and from this circumstance he sus- 
pects that she is resolved upon assas- 
sination—an opinion which is subse- 
quently confirmed by his seeing her 
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endeavouring to force her way into 
the presence of the king. Having 
once got a glimpse of the stranger’s 
face, he was convinced that it was Eva. 

On his return to Ireland he obtains 
leave to travel southward. While on his 
journey he is overtaken by the young 
nniskillener who had watched over 
him in his tent, and who turns out to 
be Moya. Detected in her disguise, 
she reproaches him with coldness and 
ingratitude, and declares that Eva is 
strolling with the riving Rapparees. 
In Dublin, however, he sees Miss 
M‘Donnell in the train of the lady- 
lieutenant, but fails to obtain an ine 
terview. Sarsfield is his friend, and 
James even condescends to vindicate 
his measures to a rebel officer!! 

Evelyn once more rejoined his re- 
iment, is made aid-de-camp to Wil- 
iam, fights at the Boyne, and wit- 
nesses a rencontre between O’Hag- 
gerty and Walker, who, in the pre- 
sence of both armies, kill each other. 
Sarsfield makes him prisoner, and 
carries him to Limerick. He accom- 
panies that brave soldier in his sortie 
to blow up William’s artillery. We 
cannot forbear giving Mr. Banim’s 
account of this exploit. 

‘ Continuing for some time, rather 
SS with the range of the Llieve 
ellum mountains, at his left, when 
he first swept through Lacken-na- 
choppel, Sarsfield then wheeled to his 
right, turning his back on them, and 
his face to the Galteighs ; held on, for 
some miles, over partly high and 
partly low ground; again wheeled to 
is Tight, to approach the village of 
Cullen ; salad "a view of the little 
ford of Ballyvsenougue ; there ob- 
served the sentinel Hogan had pro- 
mised him; and paused to consider 
how he should prudently overcome 
this obstacle. 

“Let Rory go ax him for the 
word—that’s the way to manage it,’’ 
observed Hogan. Rory smiled hide- 
ously. 

‘Will you venture, good fellow?” 
inquired Sarsfield. 

** Musha, yes, wid the Lord’s help, 
gineral, honey.”’ 

“* Away, then.” 

**Avoch, aye, afther a fashion iv 
our own, an’ accordin’ to the little ga- 
nious God gives us.” : 


‘He dismounted; drew a nail from 
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his pocket ; deliberately drove it, with 
a large stone, into his garron’s hoof— 
Sarsfield turning away his face—walk- 
ed him, a step or two, to see if he was 
lame enough; patted him, and said 
that would do; pricked his own arm, 
and stained himself with the blood; 
and then limped on, with his horse, 
towards the ford—adding—“ there, 
now; sure we’re jest a poor loyal man 
an’ horse, sarved this way by the 
Rapparees, bad end to ’em.” 

‘He disappeared. There was a 
pause. All listened for a dying groan 
—none reached them; but Rory 
quickly came running back, rubbing 
his hands, and simpering exceedingly, 
He whispered Sarsfield. 

«My own name ?’’—asked the ge- 
neral: ‘* they need not have chosen 
one more ominous—forward !” 

‘All passed the ford. The sentinel 
lay lifeless at its edge. Rory-na-chop- 
pel seemed to have whispered the puor 
fellow to death; so silent had been his 
horrid process, whatever it was. They 
cleared the village of Cullen, without 
suspicion, giving the word of the 
night, thus gained, and reporting 
themselves a detachment from the 
camp at Limerick. They swept up 
an ascent from it; found, on the top, 
(called Longstone, because the road 
there ran over a rock,) another sen- 
tinel—the same Sarsfield had seen 
posted from the gap; passed him, too, 
without hinderance; soon came in 
sight of the little square castle of 
Ballyneedy, perched on a barren level 
of afew yards, upon the height that 
gave it its name, while all over the 
road that ran half-way along the side 
of the hill, lay the train of guns, wag- 
gons, and carriages of various kinds, 
surrounded by their numerous escort, 
now—for it was near midnight—sleep- 
ing away the fatigues of a long march: 
their watch-fires flickering out, and 
few to attend to their replenishing. 

‘When his prey appeared so near, 
Sarsfield rode his last half-mile, with 
some caution, and a mustering of 
breath and purpose. Scarce any but 
the aaa at hand, heard his ap- 
— As he came up, the first of 

is party, the soldier challenged him 
in alarm—‘‘ The word ?” 

*‘SARSFIELD 18 THE WORD, AND 
SARSFIELD 18s THE Man!” he was an- 
swered ; and upon the unprepared es- 
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cort, Sarsfield and his Lucan horse 
instantly plunged, with deafenin 
shouts. Ina few moments, they ha 
not an enemy to contend with; those 
who attempted resistance, or who 
would not yield themselves prisoners, 
being cut to pieces. And, so much 
done, Sarsfield, not pausing an in- 
stant, caused to be filled with powder 
to the brim, the whole of the battering 
cannon; then stuck them inthe earth, 
muzzle downward ; surrounded them 
with the remainder of two or three 
hundred barrels of powder ; heaped 
over and around them their carriages, 
the baggage, and provision carts, and, 
without knowing it, several chests of 
treasure; laid a train, to a convenient 
distance ; retired, with his people and 
prisoners ; fired the train; and blew 
the whole, in fragments, into the air. 
‘This was the explosion, that, five 
miles off, in a direct line, reached Eve- 
lyn, and seemed to shake the solid 
mass beneath his feet. The Llieve 
lellum hills glared in the reflected 
flash, and reverberated the roar 
through their deepest recesses ; even 
their Forl-dhuiv, (black glen) was, for 
once, illuminated, at midnight. The 
Galteighs, remotely opposite to them, 
seemed to start at x & blaze; the wild- 
deer, in the glen of Aharla, at. their 
feet, bounded from their dewy hea- 
ther-beds, deeming nought less than 
that the noon-day sun had burst 
through the noon of night; the old 
castle of Ballyneedy toppled from its 
foundation stone, and rolled in frag- 
ments down the slope; and, what is 
— of more importance, Sir John 
hier, on his way, at the head of five 
hundred horse, to join the escort, 
(after tidings of Sarsfield’s sortie had, 
too late, reached William)—was still 
far distant when he felt the ground 
quiver to the explosion, and saw the 
red glare in the sky; nay, it is as- 
serted, that William, himself, seated 
in his Limerick camp, some thirteen 
miles off, heard and understood the 
earthquake shock.’ 
_ Un this journey Evelyn discovers 
in Yemen-ac-Knuck, (Ned of the 
Hills,) a Rapparee captain, his old 
friend Edmund M‘Donnell ; and in 
his tent beheld the apparition which 
had tormented him ia Lendoia Eva 
€ now regards as lost, and is re- 


proached by Carolan and the M‘Don- 
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nells with baseness. Edmund re- 
fuses to hold any conversation with 
him; but the apparition which he 
had taken for Eva turns out to be a 
younger brother, who had lately re- 
turned from Spain, where his friends 
thought he had died. He is saved 
from a rencontre with this young 
man by the arrival of Sarsfield, who 
hurries him into Limerick. An ex- 
planation, however, soon takes place. 
Onagh, who had returned to her rea- 
son, wishes to serve Evelyn ; and with 
Carolan discovers from Moya that 
she had imposed upon both parties. 
Eva arrives from France. Limerick 
capitulates ; the two M*‘Donnells 
emigrate with Sarsfield; but Evelyn 
and his wife remain in Ireland to add 
to the number of the king's subjects. 
We have but little to add by wa 
of criticism. Works of this kind, 
which adhere closely to history, fa- 
tigue, because they tell us only what 
we already know ; and if they depart 
too widely from it, they are sure to 
disgust, by telling us what we know to 
be untrue. Both of these defects are to 
be found in the ‘ Boyne Water ;’ and 
why it was called the ‘ Boyne Water,’ 
any more than the ‘ Siege of Derry,’ 
we are unable to say. ‘lwo volumes, 
at least, out of the three, are taken 
up with historical details, and poli- 
tical dialogues, which do not tend to 
the forwarding of the story, or serve 
for any other useful purpose. Be- 
sides, full as the period was with 
mighty events, Mr. Banim has drawn 
upon subsequent years, and given us 
portraits of Galloping Hogan and Ned 
of the Hills—men who did not be- 
come notorious until at least after the 
battle of the Boyne. Carolan,.too, is 
introduced as a famous harper, when 
he could be only fifteen —_ of age. 
Onagh is a mere Meg Merrilies, the 
fulfilment of whose prophecies must 
shock the most credulous; and the 
mistaking the brother for the sister is 
an old trick with playrights and no- 
velists. In addition to all this there 
is much that is unnatural, and a great 
deal that is improbable. We are 
sorry Mr. Banim abandoned the path 
in which he set out with so mee 0 
mise ; and if he wishes to succeed, he 
will not try another historical novel 
until his aa has been much 
more matured. 
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THE EUROPEAN PEASANTRY. 


THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 
As therural population and affairs 
of the ‘ great nation’ have been fully 
and accurately described by Messrs. 
James and John Cobbett, who lately 
visited that country, we shall give an 
abridged description of the French 
peasantry from their works. 
The villages are peculiarly Irish. 
Mr. James Cobbett, speaking of one, 
says, ‘It is a village of farm-houses, a 
thing very common here, where there 
are not, as in England, two or three 
or more good large farm-houses to 
be found within every mile square 
over the country. The greater part 
of the country I have come over is 
very open, and the farm-houses are 
not so much distributed over the 
land as they are in England, but are 
to be found iu the little hamlets and 
villaves, which they serve, in great 
measure, to compose. ‘This village 
appeared to have scarcely any other 
than farm houses in it. They were 
almost all built in one fashion, and of 
one size, With their ends, instead of 
their fronts, facing towards the road. 
Joining that end of the house which 
is furthest from the road, there is, in 
geueral, a continuation of the roof, 
under which is the cart-house, stable, 
pigsty, and other out-places belonging 
to the farm-yard. The walls of every 
house, as far as I could see, were 
made of mud, and the roofs thatched 
with straw. The frames of the house 
were very slight, and the mud walls 
built up in a rough manner ; and in 
no case did I observe, except in that 
of one house only, that there was any 
white-wash on the outside of the mud.’ 
Describing a farm-house, he says, 
‘There are three lony buildings with 
two rooms on the ground floor, anda 
long loft above toeach. The floors 
down stairs, are, the earth trodden 
hard, and the roofs are thatched. 
These are the metayers’ houses. 
Barns, stables, sheds for cows and 
pies and sheep, are generally all 
uilt in one, as they often are in 
America. The metayer being the 
farmer of France, | must give you 
some account of him, and I cannot 
do better than give you an account of 
the manner in which this M. Constant 
lets his three farms out of them, be- 





cause you will then see their situation. 
The metayer is, in fact, a servant. 
He lives in the shed 1 have described, 
and near to the house of the landlurd 
which house is called the ‘ maison 
de maitre,’ the master’s house. The 
reason for letting farms in this wa 

really appears to be a want of industry 
or energy in the owner. He wishes 
to have the profits and incur none of 
the plagues attending a personal su- 
perintendence of his own affairs ; aad, 
therefore, he gives up all into the 
hands of his servants, with a strict 
bargain that a stipulated share of the 
profit is to be his return. The most 
general division is of one half of ihe 
profits, the metayer finding lunple- 
nents, live-stock, and labour and seed, 
and the master nothing but the land. 
This is the sort of agreement existing 
between M. Constant and his three 
tenants, whom he calls his servants, 
They are bound to supply lis house 
with fresh pig-meat, with fowls, and 
eggs, and with butter. © They rent 
none of the wood-land, because the 
mere act of cutting and binding, or of 
felling, that, would not entitle them 
to so much as a half of profits; so the 
master cuts his own timber and un- 
derwood, and the metayers are bound 
by their agreements to cart it to 
whatever place he directs them, s0 
that he finds them in food during their 
absence from their own homes. They 
are bound, also, to work in the mas- 
ter’s garden, or elsewhere, upon no 
other wages than their food during 
the time of their continuing to wor 

for him. I saw all three of these 
tenants, or servants, at plough. They 
were using cows as most of the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood do. A little 
boy to each team as driver, though 
these poor little ill-fated cows appear 
to be so gentle as to require but little 
driving. To each metayer’s house 
there appeared an ample family of 
wollleabies children, but who were 
running about as wild as hawks, and 
much dirtier. The houses are fur- 
nished with coarse earthenware uten- 
sils, and other articles of homely fur- 
niture, and though every thing looks 
uncleanly and untidy in the extreme, 
is, perhaps, tidy and clean in propor- 
tion with the habits of the occupiers. 
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Their food is soup as the staple com- 
modity. For breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, in the summer time, soup 
made of a piece of any kindof meat, 
and with an outrageous proportion of 
herbs and vegetables,is the dish prefer- 
edbyall. In the winter they pick up 
the chesnuts as they fall, and divide 
them with the master, and of these 
also they make a soup. The bread 
most commonly used is that of rye.’ 
There are no cottages, properly 
speaking, in France; and their vil- 
lages, though beantiful in perspec- 
tive, are miserable looking when en- 
tered. In the vine districts (the 
richest districts of Franee) much 
misery occasionally prevails. The 
small proprietors, and they are the 
greatest in number, are a set of beings 
who do but live. They eat very 
coarse bread, and seldom meat, be- 
cause they cannot keep cattle. Their 
chief dependence is potatoes, and 
sometimes milk. Even this fare is 
not always, if ever, to be procured in 
abundance ; for they have been obliged 
for successive seasons to subsist on 
the bounty of government. In Sologne, 
a district not far from Orleans, the 
easantry are all metayers, or cot- 
ers, as they would be called in Ire- 
land, They are so poor as to be unable 
to find implements of husbandry; 
while their offspring run about in a 
state of nudity. The French peasantry 
are but indifferent agriculturists, 
Their implements are of the rudest 
and most imperfect kind; and the 
women—aye, even French women— 
are the general eultivators of the 
soil. They plough, cart, and thrash, 
and are frequently to be seen spread- 
lag dung with their hands, having first 
carried it in baskets to the fields on 
their backs, Yet the French peasan- 
try are comparatively happy. They 
are cheerful, polite, and contented. 
They labour much less than the Eng- 
lish peasantry ; and, where land has 
been divided into small proportions, 
they are in general prosperous. It 
will be seen, however, that the supe- 
rionty of their condition arises nei- 
ther from resident gentry, large 
farms, nor cotton manufactories. 
Lheir happiness is the result of ne- 
glect on the part of their rulers. They 
are left to themselves, and the pea- 


santry of all countries need nothing 
more, 
THE PRUSSIAN PRASANTRY. 

Nething could be more miserable 
than the condition in which the 
Prussian peasantry were kept, until 
within these few years. Every male 
was, and is, compelled to serve 
a certain period in the army, and, 
consequently, he is ever after inca- 
pacitated from making a useful la- 
bourer. This, however, was not the 
only mischief which the laws entailed 
on him. He was kept in absolute 
bondage by the aristocracy. 

‘Jt was on agriculture,’ says Mr. 
Russel, ‘ that Prussia had chiefly to 
rely, and the relations between the 
peasantry who laboured and the pro- 
prietors, chiefly of the nobility, who 
owned it, were of a most depressin: 
nature. The most venturous of al 
Hardenberg’s measures was, that by 
which he entirely new-modelled the 
system, and did nothing less than 
create a new order of independent 
landed proprieturs. The E£rbunter- 
thanigkeit, or hereditary subjection 
of the peasantry to the proprietors of 
the estates on which they were bora, 
had been already abolished by Stein. 
Next were removed the absurd re- 
strictions which had so long operated, 
with accumulating foree, to diminish 
the productiveness of land, by fetter- 
ing the proprietor not merely in the 
disposal, but even in the mode of cul- 
tivating his estate. ‘hen came forth, 
in 1810, a royal edict, effecting, by a 
single stroke of the pen, a greater 
and more decisive change than has re- 
sulted from any modern legislative 
act, and one on which a more popular 
form of government would scarcely 
have ventured. It enacted, that all 
the peasantry of the kingdom should 
in future be free hereditary proprie- 
tors of the lands which hitherto they 
had held only as hereditary tenants, 
on condition that they gave up to the 
landlord a fixed proportion of them. 
The peasantry formed two classes. 
The first consisted of those who en- 
joyed what may be termed a hereditar 
tease: that is, who held lands to whic 
the landlord was bound on the death 
of the tenant in possession, to ad- 
mit his successor, or, at least, some 
near relation. The right of the 
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landlord was thus greatly inferior 
to that of unlimited property ; he 
had not his choice of a tenant; the 
lease was likely to remain in the same 
family as long as the estate in his 
own ; and, in general, he had not the 

ower of increasing the rent, which 
had been originally fixed, centuries, 
perhaps, before, whether it consisted 
in produce or services. These pea- 
sants, on giving up one-third of their 
farms to the landlord, became unlimit- 
ed proprietors of the remainder. The 
second class consisted of peasants 
whose title endured only for life, or 
a fixed term of years. in this case, 
the landlord was not bound to continue 
the lease, on its termination, to the 
former tenant, or any of his descend- 
ants; but still he was far from being 
unlimited proprietor ; he was bound 
to replace the former tenant with a 

erson of the same rank ; he was pro- 
hibited to take the lands into his own 
possession, or cultivate them with his 
own capital.* His right, however, 
was clearly more absolute than in the 
former case, and it is difficult to see 
what claim the tenant could set up be- 
yond the endurance of his lease. 
That such restrictions rendered the 
estate less valuable to the proprietor, 
may have been a very good reason for 
abolishing them entirely, but seems to 
be no reason at all for taking a por- 
tion of the lands from him who had 
every right to them, to give it to him 
who had no right whatever, but that 
of possession, under his temporary 
lease. But this class of peasants, too, 
(and they are supposed to have been 
by far the more numerous,) on giving 
up one-half of their farms, became ab- 
solute He eager of the remainder. 
The half thus taken from the land- 
lords, appears just to have been a 
price exacted from them for the more 
valuable enjoyment of the other ;—as 
if the government had said to them, 


THE EUROPEAN PBASANTRY- 


give up to our disposal a certain por- 
tion of your estates, and we shall so 
sweep away those old restrictions 
which render them unproductive to 
rou, that what remains will speedily 
e as valuable as the ae was 
before. 

‘It cannot be denied, therefore, 
that this famous edict, especially in 
the latter of the two cases, was a very 
stern interference with the rights of 
private property ; nor is it wonderful 
that those against whom it was di- 
rected should have sternly opposed it ; 
but the minister was sterner still. He 
found the finances ruined, and the 
treasury attacked by demands, which 
required that the treasury should be 
filled ; he saw the imperious necessity 
of rendering agriculture more pro- 
ductive; and though it may be doubt- 
ed, whether the same end might not 
have been gained by new-modelling 
the relations between the parties, as 
landlord and tenant, instead of strip- 
ping the former to create a new race 
of proprietors, there is no doubt at all 
as to the success of the measure, in 
increasing the productiveness of the 
soil. Even those of the aristocracy, 
who have waged war most bitterly 
against Hardenberg’s reforms, allow 
that, in regard to agriculture, this law 
has produced incredible good. ‘It 
must be confessed,’ says one of them, 
‘that, in ten years, it has carried ‘ us 
forward a whole century ;’—the best 
of all experimental proofs how in- 
jurious the old relations between the 
proprietors and the labourers of the 
soil must have been to the prosperity 
of the country.’—P. 114—119. 

Meritorious as these arrangements 
undoubtedly are, they have as yet pro- 
duced but little improvement in the 
condition of the oppressed peasantry. 
In our next we shall take a rapid 
view of the condition of the peasantry 
in the other nations of Europe. 


* This regulation has sometimes been ascribed to anxiety to keep up the numbers of 
the peasantry to fill the armies; a more probable explanation is to be found in the ex- 
emption of the nobility, that is, generally speaking, the landholders, from taxation. 
They established this exemption in favour of the property which they retained in their 
own hands, by abandoning to taxation the lands which they had given out to the pea 


santry, Bauernhofe, 


It thus beeame the interest of the Crown to prevent any diminu- 


tion of the Bauernhofe, the only taxable land in the country. To abolish this restriction, 
was one of Stein's first measures, in 1808; for he was determined to make all land 


taxable, without exception. 
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